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ADULT LITERACY AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT* 


By Dr. R. K. BHAN 
Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Education, New Delhi 


I is indeed a matter of great pleasure to 

me to be with you today to share views 
and exchange experiences on one of the most 
outstanding problems which confronts the 
country, and the solution of which is so vital 
for building up its social, economic and poli- 
lical fabric. I am so very grateful to the 
All-India Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions for the honour they have extended 
ilo me by asking me to preside over this 
Conference. I am sure that with the co- 
operation and earnestness of my colleagues 
here, we will be able to apply our minds 
to this subject, review the progress made by 
Government and voluntary organisations, 
assess the present position and formulate 
suggestions for the speedy implementation 
of necessary measures thus bringing us near 
our goal. 

We are marching ahead in our newly born 
democracy forging new links in social and 
economic fields for ensuring a better and 
fuller life to the masses. On the emergence 
of our independence we were faced with the 
three monsters of poverty, ill-health and 
ignorance, and it was felt that unless they 
were subdued, political independence alone 
could not go far enough in uplifting the 
masses. In the political field democracy has 
brought us freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of movement, freedom to 
elect our representatives by democratic 
methods and freedom to correct, administer 
and control different organisations for the 
achievement of desirable ends to the benefit 


of common man. This freedom cannot be 


* Presidential Address delivered at the Adult Education 
Section of the 33rd All-India Educational Conference, 
held at Chandigarh, in December 1958. 


used and it will not have any meaning if 
the people are unable to think for themselves 
and express their feelings in a proper 
manner. If the electorates cannot under- 
stand the implications of different issues 
which confront them and on which elections 
are being fought, democracy will have very 
little meaning. “Democracy and Liberalism 
are only compatible, can only work together 
when it so happens that all, or the great 
majority of those enjoying their democratic 
right of sufferage also share the common 
denominator of liberal principles." These 
liberal principles have. to be understood 
properly by the masses and it is only by 
education that this can be done. We desire 
the common man to understand the implica- 
tions of adult franchise and thus be able 
to assume responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship. How can this be achieved unless 
the outlook of the villager and the urban 
worker is changed and his mind gets enlight- 
ened? A properly planned programme of 
social education can gradually bring life and 
learning to his door. From the economic 
point of view alone, we find there is a greater 
need to lay emphasis on Adult Education. 
We desire the agriculturist, who forms the 
largest majority of the population to raise 
a better crop, change methods of production 
in the field, revive cottage industries, observe 
sanitary and hygienic laws at home and co- 
operate with his fellow-villagers by offering 
labour on voluntary basis in the greater work 
of village uplift. -He needs education to 
illumine his mind, to develop new outlook 
and attitudes, to organise and participate 
effectively in the democratic institutions in 
the country, to create in him a ferment for 
improving his socio-economic position and to 
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introduce him to skills and methods of pro- 
duction which will endow him with. greater 
economic gains. The acquisition of this 
knowledge will further enable him to trans- 
form his role in the community in such a 
way that he will ensure for himself a fuller 
and more harmonious mode of life. Here 
the emphasis is on a new and better mode 
of life rather than on mere teaching of a 
few, skills. “It aims at creating a climate of 
intellectual curiosity, social freedom and 
tolerance, and awakening in every individual 
to know and ability to play an active part 
in the development of the cultural life of 
his period.” As early as 1922-27, the writer 
of the Progress of Education in India 
observed. “An illiterate democracy is a 
danger not only to it, but to the world ; the 
higher the degree of literacy that is attained 
by the people, the greater the possibility 
of Government by the people being conducted 
on foundations of right, justice and truth. 
The essential force ‘therefore of educational 
efforts in India should be directed towards 
breaking down of illiteracy of the masses.” 
The Report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay, 1922-27, contains similar 
observations. - “The first essential for any- 
thing in the nature of Democratic Govern- 
ment in India is a literate electorate. The 
cultivators of the country are the backbone 
and it is right that they should have a voice 
in the country and they should at least be 
literate if they are to take an intelligent 
interest in political questions.” Much water 
has flown down the rivers of India and tre- 
mendous upheavals have taken place outside 
India since these observations were made. 
Yet the pace of literacy in India has been 
slow. When the foreign rule disappeared, it 
was at a miserable stage as is revealed by 
the figures of literacy for 1951 given below. 


Total . ೦೧ vs 16:6% 
Excluding children below 10 
years of age 20:00% 

Men 24:9% 
Women 7-9% 
Urban 34-6976 
Rural 50 zis 12:195 

(Second  Five-Year Plan— Planning 

Commission) 


This state of affairs is bad enough even in 
comparison to most of the.Asiatic countries, 
let alone European countries, Canada, U.S.A., 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand, where 
the percentage of illiteracy is negligible. 
The percentage of literates in the age-groups 
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10 and above in some of the Asian countries 
is as follows : 


Burma (1954) 57-38 
Ceylon (1946) 58:0 
Malaya (1943) 38:3 
Philippines (1948) 62-2 
Thailand (1947) 53-7 
Israel (1948) 93-1 


(U.N. Statistical Ycar-Book, 1957) 
It is likely that these figures may have 
improved further. 

The need for Adult Education in the 
Western countries has grown particularly 
after the industrial revolution. The indus- 
trial workers who came to cities and towns 
and whose hours of work were regulated and 
reduced from time to time has spare time 
which had to be devoted to recreational and 
other activities. It was thought that during 
these leisure hours they should receive 
instruction so that they might be able to get 
educational and intellectual advancement 
and function as better type of citizens. In 
those countries at present this type of edu- 
cation is constructed in terms of advanced 
or further education for those who possess at 
least the elementary skills, which will 
form a base for further learning in their adult 
life. At present in this country as in other 
under-developed countries, where millions are 
backward, economically and socially, and 
lack the minimum conditions of life, the 
written or printed word has no meaning. 

We have, however, a history in this sphere 
of education as in other fields of culture and 
learning to which a reference may be made. 
Adult Education is not a new concept to us 
altogether. From olden times instruction in 
the form of religious precepts was passed on 
from father to son and preceptor to pupil 
through bhajans, kathas, etc. Instruction 
did not necessarily mean literacy but it, 
nevertheless, enlightened the mind and , 
conveyed the principles of honesty, truth, 
devotion to community and family life, etc. 
Even instruction of a literary type at an 
advanced age. was not uncommon, while 
cultural programmes in the form of dramas, 
dances; puppet-shows and festivals were 


,USed generally as media for entertainment- 


cum-instruction. At the present time when 
we are on the threshold of our development, 
economie and social, we cannot rest content 
with the primitive methods. We must pur- 
sue vigorous measures incorporating reori- 
entation of the old forms of instructional 
entertainment, and intromodern means of 
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class-room instruction supplemented by 
media of mass communication through radio, 
films, gramophone records, etc. 

I have referred to the three maladies of 
poverty, ill-health, and ignorance which 
have got to be eradicated. Unfortunately, 
‘these form a vicious circle which must be 
broken at some stage. It is only through a 


comprehensive programme of education that - 


we can meet the challenge. The earlier con- 
cept of Adult Education has been rechristened 
as social education, or in terms of the most 
recent nomenclature adopted by the UNESCO 
in favour of Fundamental Education, to bring 
within its ambit.a comprehensive programme 
which would not only enlighten the mind 
of the individual but also enable him to 
develop better types of skills as also 
lead to a fuller and a more harmonious life 
in all directions as a member of the com- 
munity in active co-operation with others. 
While discussing our developmental pro- 
grammes in a planned economy, targets and 
priorities have been worked out in all spheres 
of activities. Social welfare also finds its 
place along with educational programmes. 
In the different sectors of education, the 
same procedure of fixing up of targets and 
working of priorities has to be adopted. It 
js not necessary for me to emphasise here 
too strongly the need for strengthening the 
educational base of the country so as to form 
a superstructure of productive activities in 
the sphere of bigger industrial and pro- 
ductive enterprizes which alone will increase 
the national income of the country and enable 
the country to find resources for all spheres 
of activities. Education at the elementary 
jlevel is no doubt a necessary | foundation 


which requires to be strengthened and solidi- . 


fied. The country is committed to making 
available all facilities for elementary edu- 
cation between 6-14 years under the direc- 
tive principles of the Constitution and now 
the Government are planning to provide 
educational facilities for all children between 
6-11 years by the end of the Third Five- 
Years Plan. While there is a definite plon 
for the expansion of elementary education. 
we have not so far been able to formulate 
a similar one in the sphere of Adult Educa- 
tion. It may be said that education of the 
children is perhaps more important since its 
expansion and strength will finally lead o 
education in the higher age-groups. Even if 
we admit the. paramount importance of 
children's education it must be noted that the 
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education of the elder’ members of the 
family has a very strong and healthy 
influence on that of the children, In a family 
where the adults are illiterate, it is more 
likely that the children also will lack the 
incentive to get educated. Moreover, a pro- 
gramme of Adult Education is essential even 
for continuing the process of elementary 
education. The primary course is generally 
too short and without the support of further 
Adult Education facilities there is a risk of 
lapse into illiteracy in later years. Thus 
Adult Education has to be urged as an essen- 
tial condition of social justice and as a sup- 
port to all programmes of elementary edu- 
cation. It is high time that the country 
decides to fix up a date by which full literacy 
will be obtained by persons not covered by 
the age-group of elementary education (6-11). 
In a programme of complete literacy, the 
education of adult women will have to 
receive special attention, since the percentage 
of literacy among them is much lower. The 
weakness in our social system arising from 
this lacuna can hardly be exaggerated. 
When targets and priorities are fixed in this 
behalf, a nation-wide plan can be worked 
out. We have before us examples of other 
countries where illiteracy has been removed 
with a whirl-wind speed. "This is particular- 
ly true of totalitarian countrles, where re- 
forms had the double purpose of enlighten- 
ment and indoctrination. "Talking of Adult 
Education in Russia, John Gunther has said : 
“The main thing to say about education in 
the Soviet Union, next 10,115 stress on Science, 
is that it is universal Illiteracy has been 
wiped out, except among a few surviving 
old people ; since the beginning of the Soviet 
regime more than one hundred million 
people have been taught to read and write." 
Further on, he says: “The Russians have the 
most formidable educational machine in the 
world, but they are also the most ignorant 
people in the world about affairs outside 
their own country." 'The measures of edu- 
cational reconstruction adopted in democratic 
countries, like ours, are bound to be slower, 
but it does call for an immediate action on 
a planned basis. It is a happy augury that 
the movement of adult education has been 
sirengthened.and carried forward by several 
non-Government agencies in the country. 
They have their limitations however. It is 
time that a national plan in this behalf inte- 
grating all such BUS is formulated and 
implemented. 
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The Community Development Programmes, 
which are changing the social and economic 
complexion of rural areas, include social 
education, and provision has been made for 
adult literacy centres, village libraries, etc. 
It has been ascertained thàt during the First 
Five-Year Plan 41,000 adult literacy centres 
with an enrolment of 9,96,000 were started, 
while up to June 1958 in the Second Plan the 
number is 51,000 and 16,22,000 respectively. 
Considering the magnitude of the problem, 
it is obviously not enough. 

The provision for Social Education of Rs. 10 
crores out of a total provision of Rs. 200 
crores in the Second Five-Year Plan for 
Cdmmunity Development, representing 5% 
of the total and of Rs. 5 crores out of a total 
of Rs. 307 crores in that of education (Centre 
and States), representing 1:676 of the total, 
indicates that this activity has not received 
its due attention in the Plan. The Com- 
munity Development Programmes do not 
envisage work in urban areas in the field 
of Local Education for which there is indeed 
a great and growing need. The activities of 
the State Governments, local bodies and 
voluntary organisations have yet touched only 

“the fringe of the problem. 

A Plan provision of Rs. 1 crore in the First 
Plan and that of Rs. 3 crores in the Second 
Plan was made for Youth Camps and Labour 
Service of Students. The object no doubt is 
laudable, inasmuch as it has been possible 
to canalise the activities of young men into 
healthy channels and create a sense of disci- 
pline and social service in them. The male 
students have built campus projects in their 
institutions and roads, embankments, etc., in 
rural areas. The girl students have in addi- 
tion contributed social service of various 
types in the villages. It would have paid 
better dividends in terms of country's essen- 
tial needs, if a part of this activity had been 
diverted to the eradication of mass illiteracy. 
A scheme of compulsory national service for 
students at the University stage is on the 
anvil now. What shape it takes no one can 
say. It would, however, be appropriate to 
suggest that this gigantic stream of useful 
service which would be released year after 
year under this scheme might be suitably 
directed towards wiping off illiteracy. A 
detailed plan could perhaps be worked out 
so that all possibilities of leaving out gaps 
or lapses into illiteracy are avoided. 

In other countries University Extension 

departments for imparting Adult Education 
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have been tried with success and there is 
every reason for universities in India to make 
their contribution in this task of national 
development. As an illustrious writer on 
Adult Education has said, “Is it not too much 
to say that unless the universities can be 
increasingly involved in Adult Education as 
the need grows and larger number beconíe 
capable of profiting by their teaching, the 
ideal of enlightened democracy must be 
regarded as unattainable, and it may be that 
totalitarianism, by whatever name it may 
be called, will in the long run be the only 
alternative.” It is no doubt true that for 
the execution of such a plan on a nation- 
wide scale, immense resources would have 
to be mobilised. But this has to be done 
if inequalities of educational opportunities 
have to be removed 'and the wastage of 
latent abilities among masses avoided, as an 
integral part of the national effort to improve 
the socio-economic standard of the people. 
Our problem is common with other under- 
developed countries. The economically 
advanced countries of the world are making 
professions of their readiness to help their 
brethren in the under-developed countries, 
Would it not be relevant to suggest that 
economic aid should be directed from the 
former to the latter not only for building 
up economic projects in the field of agricul- 
ture, irrigation or industries but for human 
projects to speed up measures of mass 
education. 

The problems of adult literacy as a neces- 
sary condition of Community Development 
are many and, in a country like ours, these 
require to be studied carefully, so that pro- 
grammes launched further in this behalf 
obtained optimum results. The problems 
relate to content, methods and tools to be 
used, teachers, supply of suitable literature, 
follow-up and prevention of lapses into 
illiteracy and constant evaluation of methods 
and practices. Above all proper planning, 
co-ordination and over-all guidance and 
administration are essential so that the 
limited resources available for development 
in this country are not frittered away. 

In this short time it is not possible for me 
to discuss all these problems. ‘However, I 
would like to say a few words about some 
of them. 

Regarding the content and methods of 
teaching we have to bear in mind that maxi- 
mum results have to be obtained in a limited 
period of time by students who have other 
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preoccupations and interests and who attend 
the. classes .generally at the fag end of the 
day, when physically and mentally they are 
not expected to be very receptive. Teaching 
has to be continued till functiónal literacy 
is obtained and there should be no danger 
of further lapses ihto illiteracy. 

As correctly recorded in one of the UNESCO 
reports in this connection, *Two man prin- 
ciples may serve as guides in planning 
literacy teaching. First, the nature and 
duration of the teaching should be adopted 
to the needs of the specific group served. 
Second, the reading and writing activities 
provided should be based on the immediate 
interests, motives and purposes of those 
taught." Social Education programmes, in 
. this country have been adopted in the con- 
text of the economic and social environments 
and cultural interests of the people concerned. 
While noting that cultural and recreational 
activities and entertainments do enter into 
the texture of Social Education programmes, 
ioo much attention should not be paid to 
them, as is often done, at the cost of develop- 
ing literacy and reading habits. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
workers in this field in this country on this 
subject. Some are of the opinion that adults, 
especially in cities and town, may go through 
the same course of studies as children with 
a view to qualifying themselves for academic 
educaticn or better types of employment. 
'Thus some ordinary schools are being run 
as Adult Schools in the off-time, and these 
have proved popular. Even here, of course, 
for the vast majority of peoples, the courses 
and techniques of study must needs be differ- 
ent. In this connection reference may be 
made to the project of Research Training 
and Production Centre set up by the Jamia 
Millia under the auspices of the Government 
o? India. Experiments are being made in 
teaching adults in graded schools, the lite- 
rature having been produced after an evalua- 
tion of the reading materials of neoliterates 
and a study of their reading habits and needs. 
While in Delhi such schools are being run 
directly under the supervision of Jamia, in 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Mysore, Hydera- 
bad and Uttar Pradesh, there are co-operating 
agencies working towards this end. It. is a 
pilot project and it is hoped will bring out 
very interesting and useful results which if 
successful may be universally adopted. 

And in other sections of education, the 
teacher holds the key to the success of this 
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programme. He has to be properly trained 
to meet the complexities of the situation and 
thus while his training should, on the one 
hand, include the principles and use of teach- 
ing methods, it should, on the other, give him 
a proper .insight into the nature of and 
differences between working with adults and 
children. Besides “a broad understanding 
of the aims of literacy teaching and famili- 
arity with the materials used in these pro- 
grammes, the use of literacy in personal and 
community Development, motivation for 
learning, and special techniques to be 
employed in overcoming individual diffi- 
culties in learning to read and write,” he 
should also have a thorough appreciation of 
community organisation and services. To 
produce such a type of teacher in the country 
is not easy, especially when it is borne in 
mind that he has to work only for a part 
of the day and is not likely to earn full 
wages. 

The supply of the right type of reading 
materials for class-room study and for follow- 
up is a necessary part of the progrommes. 
This material needs, however, to be based 
on research in vocabulary to be used and 
reading interests of neoliterates by different 
agencies working in this direction. Develop- 
ment of appropriate agencies for production 
and distribution of suitable literature is 
again to be emphasised. The movement 
should not depend too much on the efforts of 
the Government, which has given a lead in 
this direction. 

. Regarding the use of other media in the 
field of Social Education, mention may in 
particular be made of audio-visual aids. The 
UNESCO Seminar held in September last on 
this subject highlighted the need of such 
media in the expansion of social education 
and came to very important and interesting 
conclusions in the context of the needs of 
the Asian countries. The establishment of 
@ regional training centre in this behalf in 
Asia has been recommended. 

The movement of adult literacy has come 
under a good deal of criticism in the past 
due to lack of proper planning and absence 
of follow-up. Just as the movement of 
Jabour service by students in some areas in 
the initial stages was criticised on the ground 
that the roads and other public works built 
by them were washed away by the first mon- 
soon shower and the villages for whom it 
was meant would not care to look after 


(Continued on page 315) 
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PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


By SHRI S. S. DESNAVI 
Principal, M. A. Saboo Siddik Polytechnic, Bombay 


E DUCATION, like politics, is a realm into 
which both angels and fools trend with- 
out the least hesitation. Fanciful fads and pet 
ideas are often propounded and even efforts 
are made to project these in educational 
practice. It is quite a fashion today that 
one should show his dissatisfaction, dis- 
agreement and even disgust with every 
phase of education. He recalls his own good 
old days when, according to him, the 
standard of instruction was much higher 
than in the present times; he glibly recites 
8 poem from Tennyson or Wordsworth which 
he had memorised in his school days as if 
it were the measure of knowledge acquired. 
He also recalls that in his days of schooling, 
the pupils were well behaved, better disci- 
plined and more serious in studies. Although 
he welcomes many changes in life—in the 
mode of transport from the bullock cart to 
the aeroplane, in the means of communica- 
tion; from the courier to tele-communication, 
in the architectural design, from the Old 
Delhi houses to the Chandigarh style of flats 
and apartments—he welcomes changes in 
his food, clothing and in short all phases of 
life, yet somehow he feels that education 
should progress and yet remain static; it 
should be new and yet be old! In this con- 
flicting state of affairs the educator is con- 
fused and bewildered when he is challenged 
and is called upon to justify his methods and 
techniques and to explain the contents of 
courses and his process of evaluation. In 
utter helplessness he conveniently shifts the 
responsibility on to the broad shoulders of 
the Education Department. This attitude 
has, to a large extent, been responsible for 
shaking the faith of the common man in our 
entire system of education. In consequence 
the nation-building work has come to naught- 

In trying to meet this situation the edu- 
cator of today should, on the one hand, take 
cognizance of the wide expansion of edu- 
cation in the country during the post-inde- 
pendence period and, on the other hand, ask 
the question “for whom does the bell toll 2?” 
Let him understand unmistakably that our 
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schools cannot afford now to become ivory 
towers in which he may shut himself up. 
Can the teacher be oblivious of the fast 
developing social order ? Can he isolate him- 
self and his pupils from the community in 
which they live ? It will generally be agreed 
that we have not as yet satisfactorily 
answered these calls of our time. Unless a 
school succeeds in gaining the confidence of 
the community, it cannot be said to have 
achieved success in its creative function. 
And confidence can neither be imbibed by 
platitudes nor by philosophical discourses ; 
it is gained by our being able to deliver the 
goods. We all know that it is difficult to 
pull out the roots of conservatism in a 
people and to prepare the soil for progressive 
trends. It will require supreme effort on the 
part of the teacher to make even the enlight- 
ened parent appreciate that in new education 
the emphasis is to be shifted from the acqui- 
sition of knowledge or learning by the pupil 
to the development of his free moral per- 


` sonality. Therefore the task before us is by 


no means simple. With the full conscious- 
ness of the difficulties and also of the oppor- 
tunities before us we have to play our part 
with patience, foresight and faith towards 
the goal of the new social-order in a new 
India through the medium: of our work in 
schools. After all in the ultimate analysis, 
“the success of any institution depends 
naturally upon how well it serves the social 
need, how well it is appreciated and how 
well it adjusts -itself with the progress of 
time, of the changing mien of society jt 
serves". Our Secondary Schools have a 
Positive and definite part to play in this 
social reconstruction. In fact, the time has 
come when we should play this part. And 
if we fail now, history will hold us respon- 
sible for impending the growth and progress 
of the generation placed in our charge. 

The rate at which new Secondary Schools 
are being opened throughout the country and, 
particularly so in the rural areas, goes to 
show the awareness of the people of the need 
for Secondary Education. It is estimated that 
by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan 
about 8,000 new schools will have bcen 
opened to bring the children of the age-group 
11 to'17 under instruction. In terms of the 
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number of children, in 1960-61 there will be 
over two million more pupils than in 
1955-56. 'This will account for the effort 
on the part of the Government but to these 
we should add the figures expected through 
the efforts of the people, the societies, the 
associations and the charitable trusts which 
are continuously helping in providing greater 
and greater facilities for High School edu- 
cation. In Bombay State over 90% of the 
Secondary Schools are conducted by such 
agencies and more are being opened. The 
total number of the pupils who will be 
attending the Secondary Schools will thus 
be much larger in the near future. This 
unprecendented expansion of Secondary Edu- 
cation offers the most valuable opportunity 
of shaping the mind and personality of the 
young Indians at a formative stage and of 
guiding them through their period of adoles- 
cence. The primary stage of education may 
succeed in imparting the knowledge of the 
3 R’s and developing to an extent, certain 
attitudes; the University education may be 
able to give culture and thought to our 
young men and women but it is the mid- 
period, the secondary stage, at which the 
largest area of social consciousness is to be 
covered. The work of nation-builders, there- 
fore, lies in this area. I, however, wonder 
whether the force of this fact is sufficiently 
felt and appreciated by all concerned. 

Today, as at no other time, there is a need 
for an awakening of each individual teacher 
to the realisation of the great responsibilities 
towards the vast human material which he 
is handling. Indeed, his frontiers have now 
shifted far beyond the four walls of his class- 
room; he has to be the interpreter of the 
purposes of Secondary Education to the com- 
munity to dispel half baked ideas and wrong 
notions and to create a reverence for new 
values. It is certainly not enough, any more, 
to work honestly the traditional training 
college methods in the class-room and then 
to retire with a feeling of satisfaction of 
having done the duty. If it is true: “as are 
the people so is the Government”, then it 
is also true: “as are the teachers so is the 
* school". 

The secondary stage for more than one 
reason needs far greater attention than. what 
it has been receiving. It is the stage of 
education at which secular outlook, demo- 
cratic citizenship and social values are to 
be inculcated ; it is the stage which marks 
the end-product in a vast majority of cases ; 
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it is the stage at which vocational openings 
and abilities are to be determined. Address- 
ing the State Education Ministers! Con- 
ference last year, the late lamented Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad had rightly pointed out 
“Regarding Secondary Education, the first 
thing to remember is that it is the most 
important stage of national education. It is 
in fact the backbone of the entire educational 
system. The regret is that while its import- 
ance is not denied, it has been the most neg- 
lected phase of education till now. Our 
traditional Secondary Education was purpose- 
less and only meant as preparation for 
higher education...... The majority of the 
population of any country do not go to the 
University. High Schools must remain for 
the majority the final stage of education and 
thereafter they will take to different service 
professions, industries and trades. This 
makes it necessary that Secondary Education 
must fit people for the various types of 
activities which society demands.” In the 
light of what I have just quoted let us ask 
ourselves the question: “are we teachers 
prepared to meet these new challenges? 
Have we got out of woods ?", The real pur- 
pose of a Conference like this, to my mind, 
should be to find a clear answer to these 
broad questions on which the edifice of our 
national education will be constructed. 
Tremendous changes of far reaching import- 
ance, almost revolutionary in nature. are 
taking place all over the country at a fairly 
rapid pace. We have only to turn round 
to see them, to feel them. Are we playing 
our part in this changing India? How 
effectively have we been contributing to- 
wards the silent revolution? These would 
be the pertinent questions to be asked in 
this gathering of national level. I am one 
with you in raising my voice for the better 
living conditions of secondary teacher. In 
almost the whole of his country the teacher 
continues to be the pitiable object on whom 
unlimited lip sympathy is showered. There 
are still people who are willing to bestow 
upon the teacher the status of the ancient 
Guru and Rishi so long as it does not entail 
any further drawing from the exchequer. 
There are some who feel that an occasional 
invitation to an official function would go a 
long way in raising the social level of the 
teacher. And, then, there are the synies who 
are convinced that nothing further need be 
done for improving the lot of the teacher 
because, does he not enjoy long vacations and 
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does he not supplement his income by private 
tuitions ? : 

It is no use your and my frowning at these 
attitudes however lamentable these might 
be. Nor should we seek solace in the 
prayer : "Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do!" Let us be frank; we 
as teachers have failed to make our impress 
on the society ; we have failed to make edu- 
cation a subject of live interest and con- 
cern for the community; our importance 
and our part in the national reconstrurtion 
has not been sufficiently emphasised through 
our work. We prefer to work in isolation 
and we build walls around us and between 


‘ourselves and the people. The ‘parent of. 


today will become indignant at an increase 
of even half a rupee in the monthly tuition 
fee of his child but at his own cherished 
desire, he would gladly pay several times 
more for any other item of the expenditure 
of his child. Perhaps, this is because he is 
not quite convinced of the worth-whileness 
of the increased fee. An educational 
administrator from the U.S.A. once told me 
something which I would like to repeat 
before you. In the Board of Education meet- 
ing of a certain American State, one member, 
who was a farmer, was seen to be strongly 
supporting a proposal for further taxations 
* for better schools. After the Board had 
finally agreed to have the new taxes, the 
member was met outside by a friend who 
asked “Joe, I hear, you supported the new 
taxation. Did you realise what it was going 
to mean to you?" Quick came the reply: 
“Yes Fred, I did. As a result of these new 
‘taxes I am going to lose my farm but I 
thought I would give a better legacy to my 
children—good education !” An, attitude like 
this does not develop by itself. Someone 
has to work for it. And who other than the 
teacher community as a whole can be expect- 
ed to do this. Our professional organisations 
—the Teachers’ Associations and the Head- 
masters’ Associations—have done good work 
and they have reasons to be proud of their 
achievements.’ It is also heartening to learn 
that in most of the States these associations 
are now beginning to receive some official 
recognition. But there is no room for bliss- 
ful complacency here, much more work still 
remains 10 be done and one of these is to 
make the community feel the impact of the 
school through the teachers. We must indi- 
vidually and collectively strive towards this 
end without any further loss of time. This 
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Conference should give you the opportunity 
to plan out your work in this regard. 


When the late Moulana Azad had declared 
that Secondary Education was the weakest 
link in our educational system he was only 
echoeing the feelings of all of us. The pain- 
ful realisation of this weakness had made 
the late Moulana appoint the Mudaliar Com- 
mission. It was indeed a landmark in the 
history of education of this country. Seldom 
has an educational report evoked so much 
interest—the last one being the Sargent 
Report. The Mudaliar Commission Report 
(published in 1953) was carefully studied, 
digested and commented upon in various 
circles, committees, boards, associations and 
conferences. The Commission had obtained 
first-hand information and had collected 
a large volume of evidence on the various 
facets of Secondary Education. Naturally 
our hopes were pitched up high and we 
expected some great things to happen. At 
last Secondary Education had received the 
attention which it deserved! Here was a 
picture of Secondary Education painted 
bright in brilliant hue. The picture was 
inspiring, imaginative and full of promise. 
Educators from all over the country blessed 
the Commission, welcomed the report and 
eagerly awaited its outcome. But when the 
time came for the States to rebuild Secondary 
Education in accordance with the blue prints 
prepared by the Commission, variout diffi- 
culties raised their heads. Education was a 
State subject and the States were autonom- 
ous in this respect. The Union Government 
could, therefore, neither force a policy of 
reform nor of uniformity. The All-India 
Council of Secondary Education was an 
advisory body which did not have any 
authority to have its decisions implemented. 
The States were wise enough to obtain 
financial aid from the Centre but shrewd 
enough to see that not many strings were 
attached to the aid. And then, there was 
the lack of co-ordination; often conflicts 
arose. between the different educational 
agencies within the State itself. In some 
places there are Universities which refuse 
to move with times and they pride in their 
conservatism. Several schemes of reform 
and progress of Secondary Education have 
come to grief or had to be unduly diluted 
because these temples of learning closed 
their doors for the fear of being desecrated 
on account of onslaught of impious beliefs! 
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The Commission had taken great pains to 
analyse the defects of our system of Secondary 
Education and in proposing the reorientation 
of aims it took cognizance of the political, 
social and economic changes which had taken 
place and which had made it "necessary to 
re-examine carefully and restate clearly the 
Objectives which education at each definite 
stage should keep in view." It then defined 
the objectives as follows: ‘The educational 
system must make its contribution to the 
development of habits, attitudes and qualities 
of character, which will enable its citizens 
to bear worthily the responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship and to counteract all 
those fissiparous tendencies which hinder 
the emergence of a broad, national and 
secular outlook. Secondly: one of its 
(India's) most urgent problems—If not the 
most urgent problem—is to improve pro- 
(ductive efficiency to increase the national 
wealth and thereby to raise appreciably the 
standard of living of the people. Thirdly : 

“There is need for reorienting the educational 
system in such a way that it will stimulate 
೩ cultural renaissance." 

It was with these ends in view that the 
Commission suggested the means to meet 
“the dominant needs of the present situation”. 
Now let us survey the action which followed 
the report during the last five years. After 
an extensive amount of work done in All- 
India Committees, Conferences and Seminars 
in which even foreign experts participated, 
a patlern of curriculum was determined ; a 
syllabus of Higher Secondary Schools was 
produced ; a scheme of multi-purpose schools 
was drawn up and All-India Council of 
Secondary Education was born. These acti- 
vities have no doubt set the new pattern of 
Secondary Education but the fabric still 
remains essentially what was before. That, 
no reference should have been made during 
the past five years to the chapters on 
“the improvement of the teaching personnel” 
and on “Finance” was not difficult to be 
reconciled with by the teaching fraternity be- 
cause they can always find solace and com- 
fort behind the philosophy of karma! But 
it hurts one to find that even the picture of 
Secondary Education as visualised and painted 
by the Commission has become blurred. We 
speak of certain “attitude and qualities of 
character” to be developed but we make the 
singular mistake of believing that this 
objective can be achieved by a curriculum 
or syllabus which is made inelastic by the 


Jo5 
rigid framework of departmental rules and 
with the terror of public examinations, Atti- 
tudes and habits are developed by a conti- 
nuous and sustained process of a careful 
vigilance over opportunities and situations, 
which often have to be created, and which 
may even call for a certain amount of sacri- 
fice or curtailment of strictly formal type of 
instruction in the prescribed syllabus or 
portion of studies. 'This is necessary because 
in words of William H. Kilpatrick: “The 
child must live what he is to learn, must 
behave that way because his life as he sees 
it and ieels it demands this behaviour from 
him." In other words, it presumes the 
granting of latitude or freedom to the schools 
to direct work activity. In this process a 
reasonable standard of education will 
naturally be maintained but sufficient atten- 
tion will be paid to the development of the 
total personality of the pupil. I feel the time 
has come when this much of trust should be 
reposed in the schools. i 

With regard to the second objective which 
is, to improve the productive efficiency, by 
preparing the adolescent to play his effective 
role in the industrial and agricultural 
developments of the country, I am afraid 
there has been some confused thinking. The 
objective was proposed to be accomplished : 
by the multi-purpose schools which were 
designed “to provide for each individual 
suitable opportunity to use and develop his 
natural aptitude and inclinations in the 
special course of studies chosen by him" 
but when translated into action the high 
sounding term “multi-purpose” has come to 
mean merely the placing of two schools— 
academic and commercial or academic and 
technical or some such combination—under 
one roof. The public examination system 
imposes further limitations on the choice of 
subjects. Where then lies the scope for the 
aptitudes and interests to flourish ? 

The importance of technical education has 
been over and again emphasised and under- 
lined from all quarters. The demand created 
by the rapid industrialisation of the country 
has naturally put ೩ premium on technical 
education. We have reasons to be satisfled 
by the number of new engineering colleges 
and polytechnics being established with the 
aid available from the Government of 
India. But not enough attqntion is being 
paid by the States to the proportionate rise 
in number of technical high schools. The 
technical high school leaver is not only pre- 
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pared to pursue his studies further for diploma 
and degree, he is not only the very suitable 
material for being trained as a skilled 
worker in the industry but he is also wanted 
in ೩ variety of other capacities in the indus- 
trial life, eg., as store clerk, laboratory 
assistant, salesman, etc. He is, in short, 
better suited for handling these jobs than 
his non-technical counterpart. I am remind- 
ed here of a non-technical stores clerk of 
a technical institution who one day rushed 
to the office of his Principal, utterly exas- 
perated and complained that a particular 
department had sent in an indent for 100 log 
tables and he (ie, the stores clerk) had 
absolutely no room for storing those tables. 
The Principal set him at ease by asking him 
io find out the dimensions of the log tables. 

The most tragic aspect of our Secondary 
Education, however, is the scant attention 

. which we have paid to the place of Agri- 
culture in our system of education. It is 
said that in 1955-56 there were not more 
than 17 agricultural schools in the whole of 
India and in most of the States its number 
did not exceed beyond two. 

Now, it is a patent fact that India is essen- 
tially an agricultural country in which the 
main occupation of 75% of the population 

- js agriculture. It is true that there is a 
wide disparity between the living conditions 
of the rural and urban areas. These condi- 
tions and the economic needs necessitate 
large-scale migration of population from 
villages to the cities, creating disruption and 
dislocation in many phases of life. But now 
as a result of the two plans we notice a 
visible change. The Community Projects, 
the Block Development Schemes, electrifi- 
cation, improved roads and the means of 
communication, medical aid and educational 
facilities have in many cases changed the 
complexion of the villages. Therefore, there 
exist now conditions whereby the unneces- 
sary influx of people to the towns and cities 
could be arrested and the totality of the 
village maintained. But for this with the 
improvements in the ‘physical conditions 
simultaneously the social level of the people 
also must be improved to narrow down the 
distinction “between the rural and urban 
ways of: life. One way of doing this-is to 
plan out the rural Secondary School in such a 
manner that itgwould impart useful and more 

fruitful form of education even though this 
may have to be on somewhat different lines. 

I is a matter of deep regret that the Post- 
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Basic Schools which were designed to be 
equivalent to the ordinary Secondary Schools 
did not succeed in finding favours with the 
tin-Eods of education perhaps because they 
have a repugnance for the word ‘Basic’. I 
wish these schools had been given a more 
attractive name preferably imported from 
abroad. In establishing rural schools it must 
be borne in mind the laboratories, workshops, 
facilities for games and sports in the rural 
school should in no way be inferior to what 
may be found in the good city schools. And 
if a special rural school allowance and decent 
living quarters are provided for the teachers 
round about the school, these would be 
added attractions for the good teachers to 
work in the rural areas. 

Coming back to agricultural schools, it is 
said that even the few schools which have 
been started with agriculture bias have not 
proved to be popular. It is believed that 
after completing the High School education, 
the pupils, on entering life, take to such 
occupations as are not even remotely related 
to agriculture. This means dismal failure 
of our agriculture schools. And that is a 
serious matter which needs to be thoroughly 
enquired into. The causes of the failure 
must be found out and the objectives of these 
schools must be reframed in the light of 
the enquiry and also of the national needs. 
We cannot sübstitute agriculture by anything 
else. Can any country do it? Then again, 
in view of the prospects of mechanisation, 
and modern scientific ways of cultivation to 
bring about self-sufficiency in food, can we 
afford to leave agriculture in the hands.of, the 
ignorant farmers ? If immediate steps are not 
taken to reshape and to popularise agritul- 
tural education at the High School level I 
have a fear that with the expansion of both, 
Primary and Secondary Education, the future 
villagers would be loathe to work in the 
flelds in preference to the offices. 

I have referred before to the All-India 
Council of Secondary Education, set up by 
the: Ministry of Education. Apart from its 
deliberative activities, thanks to the large 
funds made available to it by the Ford 
Foundaiion, the Extension Services Scheme 
has been introduced in good number of train- 
ing colleges. Our thanks are also due to 
the Council for a number of highly 
instructive and enjoyable seminars for 
teachers and headmasters which it has held. 
The workshops on evaluation and examina- 
tions, conducted by the Council, have proved 
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very helpful in reorientating the exami- 
nation system in this country. Some of the 
State Boards of Secondary Education have 
at last started thinking seriously in terms 
of new objectives and techniques of evalua- 
tion. It is now for us to align ourselves 
with these progressive trends and to bring 
about the long overdue reforms in exami- 
nation; the success of these reforms will 
ultimately depend upon the amount of faith 
that we show in them and upon the serious- 
ness with which we work them out in our 
schools. A good deal of planning and a con- 
siderable amount of foresight and care are 
essential requirements for the success of these 
reforms. 

In our Secondary School system, the role 
of the non-Government or aided schools can- 
not be ignored. In fact their number is much 
bigger than of the.schools conducted by the 
Government, which means that the major 
portion of the responsibility of Secondary 
Education rests with agencies other than the 
Governments. Governments commitments 
in regard to free and universal Primary Edu- 
cation being stupendously heavy, the position 
regarding Secondary School is not going to 
change even in the distant future. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of one Chief Minister it 
would take one hundred and fifty years for 
the Government to assume full responsibility 
of Secondary Education. In the meantime 
people will have to depend largely on their 
own initiative and to some extent, on their 
own resources, to meet the growing demand 
for Secondary Education. That being the 
position what should be the attitude of the 
Government towards the aided schools? If 
Secondary Education is to forge ahead and if 
it has to achieve its real objectives, the State 
Governments should regard the non-govern- 
ment schools as partners rather than as sub- 
ordinates. A mutual confidence must 
develop and a respect for each other must 
grow. A unilateral authoritarian attitude 
should give place to bilateral, friendly, help- 
ful and co-operative policies. When rigid 
formula and ratio are imposed and when 
the wings of the head and the teacher are 
clipped by all kinds of restrictions, not much 
progress can be registered. This however 
does not suggest a license to the schools 
which would bring anarchy in your system. 
If it is desired that each school should be 
able to offer a fairly good number of electives 
to cater to the various aptitudes of pupils, 
surely more teachers, some extra class-rooms 
and additional equipment would be required 
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and the cost of these extra items of expendi- 
ture cannot be covered by the normal bud- 
get of school. The same applies to experi- 
mentations and project. Therefore the policy 
of grant-in-aid needs to be revised so as to 
make it possible for the State Governments 
to make special grants for financing these 
programmes after examining their worth- 
whileness, 

I would once again refer to the con- 
ditions of service of teachers. At 
present I am deeply concerned over the 
salary scales and the retirement  pro- 
visions. I would be putting it not too 
bluntly when I say that in this respect most 
of the State Governments are not only indif- 
ferent but are positively callous towards the 
plight of the secondary teachers. With the 
sharp rise in the cost of living even in big 
and very expensive cities, a trained gradu- 
ate teacher today gets the magnificent scale 
of Rs. 80-200! The allowances added to it 
are no more than an eyewash. Conditions 
in several other States are no better. Why 
should this have been so? Earlier, I have 
touched this question but I must say here, 
that we as a tribe are regarded to be incap- 
able of hitting back and far too soft to cause 
a dislocation of the normal life of the people 
which could precipitate favourable action. 
Granted, that perhaps because of the very 
nature of our profession we are so, but must 
this be taken advantage of by a Welfare State 
—by a State which has accepted the socialistic 
pattern of society as its aim? I would like 
this question to be asked anywhere and 
everywhere. I earnestly appeal to the 
State and the Union Governments to be 
serious about this matter so as not to lead the 
teachers to believe that in democracy one 
does not get anything ; one has to take it or 
as the poet says: 


ag aan Rub Maa W ಕ್ಲಿ ಸಸಿ 
IRR wt ort gra ಸ War sara $1 


They, who are planning for the future, should 
clearly understand that if the teachers of to- 
day are starving physically, the future gene- 
ration will be starving mentally and spiri- 
tually. 

Let me, therefore, end with just two points 
which I want you to take with you: 

First, serve education well, individually 
and collectively. 

Second, serve yourself well through the 
professional organisations which must be knit 
closer and built stronger, 
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THE INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS IN FRANCE 


Bv Mn. Louis FRANQOIS 
Inspector-General of Education . 


INTRODUCTION 


««WTONSIEUR Y Inspector"—an impressive 

and formidable personage. It was 
certainly in this light that Napoleon Bona- 
parte saw him when, in 1802, he set up the 
lycee (grammar or secondary schools) 
and appointed General Instructors. “Armed 
with the necessary strength and dignity to 
carry out their important mission, they will 
go from one school to another, visiting 
each with care, and enlightening the govern- 
ment, for which they will constitute a 
sort of eye, continually watching over the 
schools and observing their conditions, their 
success or their defects. This new institu- 
tion will be the key-stone of educational 
administration, and will maintain all its 
parts in a state of constant activity." 


A General-Inspector supervises, that is 
to say, he watches with care and authority. 
He sees that education is provided on the 
lines laid down in the curricula, according 
to the methods prescribed by the instruc- 
tions. In his book on education, Alain 
defines the inspector brutally as a “police- 
man who comes to make sure that the 
teacher has prepared his lesson". He 
inspires fear in the teacher just as a police- 
man frightens children. “He knew only 
too well the terror aroused by inspectors, 
those ‘rocks in the way of the promotion of 
the civil-servant. He knew only too well 
that this terror is not dulled by age.” Thus 
‘a novelist, who is also a teacher, writes in 
‘his book “Des hommes qu'on livre aux 
enfants” (‘Men thrown to children"). 

Nevertheless this type of inspector, or 
rather this idea of the inspector as a bogey- 
man, a bulward of the established order, a 
dreaded judge, hair-solitting and merciless, 
seems to be dying out. Indeed the latest novel 
described educational circles, “Les naff aux 
quarante enfants" (“The Innocent with the 
forty children"), by Paul Guth, has ೩ curious 
chapter entitled “Deux chaises" (“Two 
Chairs"). "In every grammar school in 
France the appearance of two chairs heralds 
the entry of the ideal couple: the General- 
Inspector and the Headmaster. In Rome a 
liotor carried fasces before the magistrates. 

-In all the schools of France, before the 
representatives of authority janitors carry 
chairs.” The master confesses that "every 
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organ in my body twisted itself into knots. 
I was a man in mortal danger". But the 
inspector is intelligent and friendly; the 
master recovers some of his assurance, and 
even feels a certain pleasurable excitement in 
this unusual presence; "It seems that a 
General-Inspector often gives himself blase 
airs in the class-room. But this one was 
quivering with curiosity. His eyes darted 
everywhere, from teacher to pupils, to the 
black-board, to the walls....His remarks 
had cased the tension. The blood began to 
flow again the pupils veins, and in mine 
too". By the end of the lesson the atmos- 
phere had changed—it was positively bril- 
liant. “The result was a joyous headlong 
rush, a seething excitement in which desire 
to please bordered on familiarity.” In the 
course of the confessional which follows the 
lesson, the inspector reveals himself as a 
veritable revolutionary: “Classes are not 
cemeteries, but bubbling springs of life.... 
The Tragedy of ‘Phedre’ is a blazing fire 


‘of passion. It cannot be helped if it sets 


fire to the lycee....You are one of the most 
dynamic elements in this school. The Uni- 
versity should accept its methods to be 
renewed by such young teachers as you". 

It would seem then that through the 
teacher always awaits the advent of the 
inspector with a certain apprehension, and 
though he has to disguise at least a fi&eting 
feeling of anxiety and even of panic when 
he receives him in his class-room, he is glad 
of this visit later and remembers it with 
excitement and almost with pleasure. The 
inspector's visit has confirmed him in his 
calling while opening up to him at the same 
time new vistas of initiative and of work. 
It is true that the inspector should be fear- 
ed; but his visit should also be desired. He 
should be both liked and respected. Whether 
this is the case or not depends entirely 
on the man who is appointed and the way 
in which he carried out his task. 

I. THE FRENCH EDUCATION SYSTEM 

If we are to understand the position and 
duties of inspectors in France, we must 
recall the principles and also the already 
existing conditions which have given the 
French educational system its present form. 
It is not necessary to speak of all these condi- 
tions or principles, but merely of those 
that concern our particular subject, 
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(1) France is a very centralized country. 
Everything originated in the Ministry of 
Education and everything comes back of it. 
There are regional institutions : rectorships 
for a certain number of departments group- 
ed as an Academy, and academic inspector- 
ships for each of the departments. But 
these are executive organs for carrying out 
instructions from above, and transmitting 
organs in the opposite direction. It is the 
Ministry which appoints teachers, decides 
on their promotion and their transfer. It is 
the Ministry which lays down the curricula 
and teaching methods (see Table 1). 

(2) Education is a National Institution, but 
this National Institution does not have the 
monopoly of education in France. Side by side 
with the schools set up by the State, the 
departments and the communes, and func- 
tioning at their expense, there are private 
and non-governmental establishments, set 
up and financed by individuals, or religious 
and professional groups. On the whole, 
the State does not finance private institu- 
tions and therefore does not control them. 
Government schools account for four-fifths 
of primary school pupils, three-fifths of 
secondary school and technical school pupils, 
and nine-tenths of University students. 

(3) All State educational institutions are 
completely neutral where religion is con- 
cerned. Religious instruction may be 
given to the pupils, but this must be done 
off the school premises. There is conse- 
quently no inspection of religious instruc- 
tion nor of those who give it in the public 
schools. 

(4) The various levels of education (pri- 
mary, secondary, technical and higher edu- 
cation) are very much out off from one 
another. Each one of them developed as a 
separate and closed system of education, 
and now they exist side by side, rather 
than as successive stages. The primary 
school has been prolonged by the develop- 
ment of an upper primary school which com- 
petes with the secondary school. Secondary 
schools have set up their own primary 
classes and thus keep their own pupils from 
the beginning right through the bacca- 
laureate, to the preparatory classes for the 
*Grandes Ecoles", which in turn lie, outside 
the system of higher education. Technical 
schools are quite distinct both from secon- 
dary schools and Universities. "This vertical 
anarchy will have to be replaced, some day 
in the near future, by a system. organized 


: and geography, of mathematics, etc... . 
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horizontally, that is to say with successive 
levels of education. 

(5) Secondary education includes a num- 
ber of distinct branches; letters, modern 
languages, history and geography, natural 
sciences, mathematics, physics and chemis- 
try, drawing, music, physical culture. Each 
of these branches has its own group of 
specialized teachers. For secondary teach- 
ing in France is characterized by a high 
level of culture. To teach a subject well, 
it is not enough to be a skilled and gifted 
teacher. It requires a thorough knowledge 
and training that are constantly being 
improved and revived. 

II. THE STATUS OF INSPCTORS 

In France we find inspectors at two very 
different levels: Primary Inspectors, very 
close to the level of the teachers themselves 
and working within the restricted adminis- 
trative unit of the canton (each*department 
is divided into arroundissements, each 
arroundissement into cantons, and each 
canton into communes; and the General- 
Inspector of Education, whose place is in 
the Ministry of Education and whose sphere 
of action covers the whole of France and 
even the overseas territories, although these 
are autonomous and have their own edu- 
cational systems. In the scale of salaries, the 
General-Inspector is at the very top and the 
primary inspector half-war down (see 
Table II). 

The General-Inspectors belong to different 
levels of education. We must distinguish 
between the General-Inspectors of primary 
education who inspect the Ecoles normales 
or training schools for primary teachers of 
both sexes in each department; the General- 
Inspectors of technical schools; and those of 
secondary schools. The latter are specializ- 
ed: there are inspectors of letters, of history 

On the other hand, there are no General- 
Inspectors of higher education. University 
professors and lecturers are chosed by their 
colleagues ; their appointment by the Minis- 
{ry only confirms their this choise. More- 
over the Universities are very jealous of 
their autonomy and admit no supervision. 

The inspection of school is a part 
of the duties of Rectors and Inspecteurs 
d'Academie (Departmental Inspectors) who 
must also give each teacher an official 
mark, taking into account his zeal, his 
punctuality, the discipline he commands and 
his devotion to duty. But these two officials 
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are first and foremost administrative heads, , 


the Rector for the province, the Depart- 
mental Inspector for the department. Most 
of their time is taken up with administrative 
routine and their various representational 
obligations. 

Ministers and municipal councillors can also 
inspect schools in their towns, in so far as 
the town’s money has contributed to the 
building and upkeep of the school. But 
this inspection is limited to the state of the 
premises (solidity, cleanliness, hygiene) and 
cannot cover the teaching, for the teachers 
are appointed and paid by the State and 
are responsible only to the inspectors of 
public schools, who are civil servants. 

The States has the right to exercise a cer- 
tain control over private educational insti- 
tutions. The Departmental Inspector or the 
primary school inspector may make sure 
that the rules of hygiene are observed on 
the school premises, and that law and 
morality are respected. But in practice 
this right usually remains a dead letter. 

In this centralized country, all inspectors 
are appointed by the Minister, but by two 
very different methods; primary inspectors 
are appointed on the results of a competitive 
examination, while General-Inspectors are 
co-opted. Any teacher of either sex who 
has ten years of teaching experience, or any 
teacher with a University degree and five 
years of teaching experience, can enter for the 
primary inspectors’ examination held each 
year and which includes papers on general 
culture, teaching methods and educational 
administrative law. Before taking up their 
duties, the new primary inspectors of both 
sexes spend a preparatory year of special- 
lization in the Teachers’ Training Colleges of 
Saint-Cloud and Fontenay. It is thus possi- 
ble to become inspector, however, represents 
the culmination of a long educational 
career. It occurs usually between the ages 
of fifty and sixty, the retiring age of inspec- 
tors being 70 years. For example, when a 
vacancy occurs in the ranks of the General- 
Inspectors of the Secondary Schools (Letters 
Division) the other inspectors in this divi- 
sion meet to discuss the comparative merits 
of various teachers of these subjects, who 
are usually chosen from those who prepare 
pupils for the Ecole Normale Suprieure, 
an account of their particularly higher repu- 
tation. They’ agree amongst themselves on 

the most outstanding candidates, whom they 
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then put’ forward for appointment by the 
Minister (I).* : 
Thus inspectors are safe from arbitrary 
appointments or favouritism on the part of 
the authorities. The most able and deserving 
are in fact appointed. The prestige of 
General-Inspectors is safeguarded by the 
system of co-option and that of _ primary 
inspectors by competitive examination. 
III. THE DUTIES OF INSPECTORS 


I watch the career of every member of 
the vast army of teachers (225,000 at all 
the various levels) and to ensure constant 
improvement in the work of a teaching body 
whose very size tends to paralyze it, are the 
two fundamental tasks of both primary 
school inspectors and  General-Inspectors. 
Their sphere of action is distinct, however, 
and consequently their methods also differ. 
For this reason we will deal with them 
separately. 

I. Primary School Inspectors, 

The primary school inspector visits schools 
in the district to which he has been 
appointed, sits in the class-room during the 
lessons and writes two kinds of reports: 
one on the school, in which he noted down 
the state of the equipment, the organization 
of classes and lessons, the results obtained 
and any desirable improvements ; secondly, 
he writes individual reports on the teachers 
in which he gives his opinion of their work. 
Later, these individual reports will be sent to 
the teachers concerned for their information, 
before being returned, signed by them to the 
Departmental Inspector who keeps all the 
records. The primary school inspector 
evaluates each teacher professionally and gives 
him a mark, on the basis of which, at a meet- 
ing of the Departmental Commission, presided 
over by the Departmental Inspector, and at 
which he is also present, the annual promo- 
tions are transfers are decided. He may 
propose sanctions, rewards or disciplinary 
penalties which are then put into effect by the 
Departmental Inspector. ಕೆ 

The primary school inspector also super- 


vises school attendance, encourages the crea- . 


tion of school funds to help indigent children, 
organizes canteens and holiday camps. He 
can suggest the setting up or the building 
of governmental schools. Every year he 


* Women may become Primary Inspectors, but it is 
rare for them te become General-Inspectors, Inspectors, 


whether male or female, supervise their work of teachers . 


of both sexes, 
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organizes an educational conference for the 
teachers of his canton. 

Lastly, he gives-advice on the opening of 
private schools and may inspect them if 
circumstances require. 

II. General-Inspector 


I hope I shall be forgiven, if in order to 
explain the duties of an Inspector-General, 
I take an example which while it has the 
defect of being a personal one, has at least the 
advantage of being concrete and authentic. 

At the beginning of October, my colleagues 
and I divide up the whole of France 
into zones, each taking a different one 
every year. When I go to o lycee or a 
college to inspect the work of the teachers 
of history and geography, I am not content 
merely to be present during a certain num- 
ber of lessons, however interesting this 
group of young pupils may be, and this 
young adult striving to solve in his own 
way a given problem in the teaching of 
geography and history. Nor am I satisfied later 
when I have interviewed all the teachers 
one by one in the headmaster’s study, 
wounding their ride in some cases, flattering 
their vanity in others, and finally commit- 
ting my observations to paper in reports that 
will go to swell the official files. I call all 
the teachers of history and geography to- 
gether to discuss with them ways of improv- 
ing their material conditions (arrangements 
of class-rooms, collections of maps and 
photographs, lantern-slide and film projec- 
tors, libraries, etc....) and ways of vary- 
ing and enriching their methods. I also go 
over the school from top to bottom, enquire 
into the state of its discipline, the existence 
of clubs, of sporting and cultural activities, 
of libraries, investigate its boarding estab- 
lishment, and in a word, the whole social 
life of this educational community. I dis- 
cuss with all the teachers the special prob- 
lems of their own school or those of educa- 
tion in general. I often make contact with 
the President of the Parent's Association, as 
well as with the Mayor and the Prefect. 
Mostly, I write a general report on the 17066 
and individual ones on those who are in 
charge of it. 

In this way, the days begin early and end 
late, being very full of a variety of occupa- 
tions. 

In Paris, the General-Inspector must con- 
cern himself with the careers of individual 
teachers, sitting on committees which re- 

ward some of them by granting them a 
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promotion with a wide choice (after three 
years) or with a narrower choice (after four 
years) and a transfer to a more important 
town, while penalizing others by granting 
them only long-service promotion (after 
five years) and sending them to little covet- 
ed posts. 

It is the duty of the General-Inspectors 
to draw up new curricula or to remodel the 
old ones, to write new instructions for 
teachers or to modify former ones. They 
must also direct courses of study designed 
to improve the knowledge or the educational 
methods of teachers. 

They preside or “vice-preside” the juries 
which recruit teachers by competitive 
examination, and almost all of June and 
July and part of August of each year are 
spent in this essential work. 

Lastly, they must carry out all the supple- 
mentary tasks entrusted to them by the 
Ministry of Education; special inspections 
to enquire into difficult situations, the 
examination of books to be bought for 
school libraries and of films that can 
be recommended for schools, partici- 
pation in the work of the French National 
Commission for UNESCO, etc. .... 

The variety of the inspectors duties keeps 
his heart young and his mind alert. 

IV. THE INSPECTORS’ MISSION 


“The professional superviser is stupid and 
ignorant. There is no exception to this 
rule.” This maxim of the philosopher Alain 
makes one wonder anxiously about one’s 
own profession of Inspector of Public Edu- 
cation. It is true that if one were to accept 
the difinition given by Napoleon in 1802, 
one would do well to give up being an 
inspector and return to teaching. In 1792, 
Rome, a revolutionary, in drawing up the 
plans for the future French National Educa- 
tion, declared: “Public Education must be 
safeguarded by a protective supervision 
which acts as a stimulus rather than as a 
constraint”. , 

Seen in the light, the inspection of schools 
takes on a new intellectual and human value. 
The inspector is no longer merely the 
dreaded personage who praises or blames, 
supervises and criticizes. He is also the 
teachers’ guide advising them and enrich- 
ing them from the fund of his own experi- 
ence, and this prevents him from becoming 
“Stupid”. He might even be called the 
teacher's teacher; he must be as capable of 
judging the content of a lesson as ita 
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form; he must therefore go on reading 
and learning, keeping in touch with 
new developments in his subject, and this 
prevents him from becoming “ignorant”. 
Lastly he is the supporter and even the pro- 
tector of teachers, ensuring that they obtain 
justice and that they can exercise their pro- 
fession with an independent mind. The 
inspector embodies French public education, 
which has the miraculous advantage of bc- 
ing entirely free because it depends on the 
State; that is to say it is free of political, 
religious and social pressure of various kinds 
because the State is free and secular. 
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but also severity in condemning laziness, 
more routine and mediocrity; eloquence too, 
since the inspector must call meetings of 
teachers, speak to them convince them, 
inspire them with a desire for work and 
achievement ; lastly, and above all, the pro- 
found knowledge and irreproachable con- 
duct which ensure consideration and res- 
ect. 
: The inspector is a guide and a leader; in 
everything he must set an example. 

Such men are difficult to find. Let us not 
make the mistake of appointing too many 
inspectors. 


TABLE I 
The Place of Inspectors in French Education 


I National level: 


The Minister and his Cabinet 


EE pi ss. ake 
Directorship of Directorship of 
Higher Education Secondary Education 


and the 
General-Inspectors 


aes 1 
Directorship of 
Primary Education 
and the General- 
Inspectors 


Directorship of 
Technical Education 
and the 
General-Inspectors 


The Rector 


II Provincial level : 
10 Academies in 
Metropolitan 
France, plus 1 
in Algeria 


The Departmental Inspector 


Departmental level: 
89 Departments 
in Metropolitan 
France, plus 3 
in Algeria, 4 in 
overseas terri- 
tories 


Primary School Inspectors 


In these circumstances it is easy to under- 
stand the importance of the choice of 
inspectors. The only considerations that 
should be taken into account are ability and 
personal qualities, 
` The qualities required of a good inspector 
are indeed numerous; good health, for 
he must travel in all weathers and be 
able to bear a heavy load of work without 
weakening; curiousity and youthfulness of 
character, if he is to remain always just as 
interested and just as friendly towards all 
these teachers that come and go day after 
day; a very sure judgement, because the 
lives of a certain number of human beings 
depend on it; kindness in giving encourage- 
ment, or at least avoiding discouragement. 


TABLE II 

civil servants in public 
education 

(Maximum points accrued at close of career for basis 
of salary calculation.) 


Director-General of Education. 
General-Inspector of Education— Rector. 


Salary scale of 


Departmental Inspector—Secondary School 


teacher with degree of agrege. 


Primary School Inspector in Paris—Secondaiy 
School or Technical School teacher (without 
degree of agrege). 

Primary School Inspecror ( Provinces). 


Headmaster or Headmistress of Primary School, 
Teachers of both sexes. 
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EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL ASSESSMENT IN THE HIGHER SECONDARY 
SCHEME* 


By Suri C. W. RIDDLE, ED.D. 
Jullunder 


TEE purpose of the traditional Matric 

Examinations were at least two-fold : 
(1) they afforded an impartial means for 
assessing the ability of the student at a given 
point in his academic career, and (2) they 
provided a means for ensuring that school 
Staffs were teaching towards the same goals 


and in a manner that ensured the best: 


results. The examinations were thus a means 
of judging and comparing not only the 
students but the schools as well. 

In the past there has been quiet agitation 
on the part of the management of some 
schools for greater freedom in the matter 
of assigning the marks of the individual 
students. Complaints were heard that the 
matter of examining students and assigning 
final marks was exclusively in the hands of 
personnel outside the schools and that 
the schools themselves had little say in the 
matter. Under the new Higher Secondary 
Scheme the time has come when there will 
be that freedom—a number of marks are 
to be allotted to the school administrators 
for awarding to their students in accordance 
with the ability of the several students as 
judged by the school staffs. "What is becom- 
ing more and more realized by the head- 
masters is that along with this freedom there 
has come inevitable responsibility, and it is 
around this point of responsibility that the 
headmasters are having their doubts and 
misgivings. 

Dr. A. C. Joshi expresses the concern of 
the Punjab University that the headmasters 
understand that the University is also aware 
of the problems concerning internal assess- 
ment. Writing in the Foreword to the 
"Regulations". Outlines of Tests and Syllabi 
for Higher Secondary Examination, 1960- 
1961”, he indicates the plan of the University. 
An acknowledged degree of trust and res- 
ponsibility is being placed in the Secondary 
Schools for assessing correctly their students 
abilities, If the confidence be found to have 
been well placed, an increasing degree of 
freedom and responsibility for this task will 


* Paper read at the Examination Section of the 33rd 
All-India Educational Conference held at Chandigarh in 
December 1958, 


e 


be given to the schools. For the present, 
the University will continue to carry the 
major responsibility for examining and giving 
the final marks awarded to the students. 

Headmasters seem to have received the 
new scheme with mixed emotions. They are 
gratified for the increased measure of trust 
and confidence expressed by the University 
in their ability to judge accurately the 
abilities of their students. However, they 
seem concerned with the implications which 
are inherent in the increased amount of 
responsibility. The reputation of the school 
is involved not only in the pass results under 
the new scheme, but the reputation of the 
school will also be involved in whether the 
internal examination results agree suitably 
with the results of the external examination. 

The new plan may have been influenced 
to some extent by the example set by 
America whose schools do not have a system 
of external examinations. Let us consider 
the comparative positions of the head of a 
Secondary School in India and the head of 
an American school in the matter of assessing 
the abilities of their students. The head- 
master in the Punjab realizes he has the 
problem of correctly judging the abilities of 
his students and that the assessment must 
agree with the external assessment made by 
the Punjab University within ia range of 
20% accuracy. If the results of the internal 
assessment vary more than 10% either 
greater or less than the results of the external 
examinations, the internal assessment will be 
discounted. House examinations have been 
administered under the direction of head- 
masters for years but their accuracy has not 
been questioned before by an outside 
examining board. 

The headmaster will want the house 
examinations to be as accurate as possible. 
However, their accuracy may be set aside 
by the conditions of the external assessment. 
For example, by testing carefully all the 
phases of the course work during the two 
years in which a student takes a certain 
subject, the school may be satisfied that a 
particular student is capable of doing a 60% 
job with the materials for that subject. The 
school may recognize that for this student 
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there is an area of 40% of the materials in 
which he is very weak. If the external 
examination should be based to a large ex- 
tent upon materials in that 40% area, the 
results of that external examination would 
indicate that the student is less than 60% 
capable in the subject. In the instance, the 
school is correct in its assessment which has 
covered all areas of the course work. The 
University is also correct in its assessment 
but its examination, which necessarily 
cannot cover all the course material, has 
concentrated that year on the areas in which 
the student is keanest. 

So, regardless of whether the assessment 
is entirely or partially carried out by an 
external agency, the matter of chance has 
not been corrected by the new scheme. 
Also, it is not necessary to more than mention 
the fact that the problem concerning the 
objectivity of the marker of the external 
examination papers has also not been solved. 
The marks given to any particular paper may 
vary not only in accordance with the quality 
of the answer but also in accordance with 
the physical and mental well-being of the 
marker at the time of marking. The head- 
master has still to anticipate that chance and 
possible subjectivity or lack of objectivity on 
the part of the marker will play a part in 
the results obtained. 


Let us examine the position of the head , 


of an American Secondary School There 
are no external examinations which will be 
imposed upon his students to determine 
whether their work is of such sufficient 
quantity and quality as to merit a “pass” 
and so graduation from the school All 
examining will be carried on internally. 
However, this does not mean that the head 
of the school has no external authority over 
him to judge whether the school is academi- 
cally sound or not. As head of the school, 
he bears the ultimate responsibility of seeing 
that the teaching and assessing duties are 
correctly carried out. If he fails to see that 
the quality of teaching and the amount 
required in the way of learned knowledge 
is not sufficient, he will be brought to task 
for it. The parents of the students will ask 
what is wrong, the members of the School 
Board who are elected by the townspeople 
will be enquiring into the situation in his 
school, and the colleges and universities to 
which his students go will begin complaining 
about the quality of work offered by such 
students, 
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The head of the American Secondary 
School does not have an external examina- 
tion by which he can compare the results 
of the teaching of his staff and the learning 
of.his students. He does have available, 
however, something that serves this purpose ; 
the Standardized Achievement Tests. These 
are prepared by private firms interested in 
educational problems and consist of tests 
designed to cover the different aspects of 
the course work for a subject during a 
particular standard. For example, there 
are tests covering the material in History 
for Standard Nine, in English for Standard 
Ten, in Geometry, and so on. Such tests 
have been administered to students in schools 
all over the country and the results have 
been brought together in suitable forms for 
each standard. 

The American head will voluntarily 
purchase such tests for use in his school. By 
comparing the results of his own students 
on such tests with the results of other stu- 
dents as given in the tables of norms, he 
can know how well his students are. pro- 
gressing as compared with students in other 
parts of the province or nation. He can also 
calculate reasonably well the manner in 
which his teachers are performing their 
teaching functions as revealed by the results 
they achieve with their classes. The extent 
to which such Standardized Achievement 
Tests are used is indicated by the fact that 
almost three-fourths of the pupils of all 
grades in American schools are given one or 
more of such tests annually. In the ‘Secon- 
dary Schools, the tests are used in this 
order of frequency: reading, English, 
branches of ‘mathematics, social studies, 
study skills, foreign languages and the 
sciences. 

.It is important to note that such tests do 
not use essay-type questions but are based 
on objective-type questions. Students must 
recall or recognize the answer required. 
Questions are generally true-false, multiple 
choice, or matching. Hundreds of questions 
are asked, covering all phases of the course 
work, inesmuch as the answers are generally 
to be ticked off rather than written out in 
essay form. The answers are either right or 
wrong, and there can be no answers with 
uncertain meanings which can be misread or 
misinterpreted. The student must attempt 
all questions which means he must indicate 
an ability or inability in all phases of the 
course work, He is given no choice in what 
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questions he will attempt, and he is penalized 
if he ‘attempts to guess in areas which he 
does not know. 


Marking the papers can be done either by 
electronic machinery or by anyone who can 
accurately do the matching of the answers 
given by the student with the answers indi- 
cated as correct on the answer sheets. By 
the use of an answer shield, by means of 
which the correct answers can be quickly 
counted, a marker can correct a paper con- 
taining a hundred or more answers in a 
matter of a few minutes. By means of 
electrical machines, papers can be evaluated 
within a few seconds. 

An increasing interest in objective-type 
tests is being built up in India through such 
movements as the Workshops sponsored by 
‘the Ministry of Education and particularly 
by the All-India Council for Secondary Edu- 
cation. More and more headmasters and 
teachers are exploring the virtues and 
problems of utilising such tests for assess- 
ment purposes. The elements of chance and 
of subjectiveness are greatly lessened by the 
use of such tests, but there are certain limi- 
tations that need also to be recognised. Like 
other innovations from Western countries, 
there is the need for adopting and improving 
different aspects of such tests for use in India. 
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The use of objective-type tests may help 
answer the question as to the degree to which 
the assessment of the student should be 
external or internal. It is conceivable that 
an external examining body, such as could 
be appointed by the Punjab University, 
would bear the responsibility for producing 
tried and proven objective-type tests for 
most, if not all, of the subjects in which 
students are examined. The responsibility 
for being certain that these tests were well 
constructed and sufficiently comprehensive 
would be that of the University. The res- 
ponsibility for seeing that these tests were 
properly administered for internal assess- 
ment would be that of the individual schools. 
The final external assessment might well 
consist of a series of. objective-type tests 
given by external examiners to graduating 
students. 

Such a plan would make use of the present 
scheme for sharing the responsibility for 
judging the ability of the students. It would 
have the added virtue that chance and sub- 
jectivity would be eliminated from the tests 
themselves insofar as possible. The Univer- 
sity and the schools would have a method 
for examining the results of teaching efforts 
by the teachers and the results of learning 
efforts by the students, a method impartial 
in application, comprehensive in scope, and 
shared in ‘responsibility. 


(Continued from page 301) 
them, so also it is said that adult classes 
started on an ad hoc basis shared the same 
fate and lapses into illiteracy were reported 
to be general. With proper planning and 
follow-up these lacunz are bound to dis- 
appear. One essential plank of this follow- 
up, which will also furnish a basic for all 
further education of adults, is the develop- 
ment of a strong library structure in the 
country. Only libraries can prevent the 
washing away of the results achieved by 
literacy classes. Recently, the Ministry of 
Education has had this problem studied by 
a Committee. It is hoped that a programme 


of library development in the country will be 
formulated as a result of this study. 

I have laid stress today on the great need 
to obliterate the giant monster of illiteracy 
to ensure the very success of all our other 
plans. Peoples’ participation in this move- 
ment is essential. If all the resources, human 
and material, are mobilised in the eradica- 
tion of ignorance in the country, our social 
and economic edifice, that is being built up. 
will have a sure and strong foundation. But 
we have all, in whatever situations we are 
placed, to put our shoulders to the wheel 
in this great task of national reconstruction. 


—— 
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RAISING THE STANDARD OF ENGLISH IN HIGH. SCHOOLS 


Li 


By Sunr D. N. KRISHNAYYA, M.A., B.Ed. 
Headmaster, Government High School, Napoklu 


Te Education Secretary, Government of 

India, New Delhi, has sent a circular 
letter ito ‘the State Government /deploring 
the going down of the standard of English 
and requesting them to take necessary steps 
to raise the standard in English. I have 
given below the relevant letter and have 
offered some suggestions for improving the 
standard of English in schools. 

“Apart from other problems, the standard 
of English in schools has gone down consider- 
ably—partly because of the shorter duration 
of English teaching—and this has made 
it difficult for students to switch over to the 
English medium at College level. It is 
necessary that this problem. is co-operatively 
tackled and instead of students being left to 
find themselves as is the case at present 
care should be taken to see that the standards 
and methods of teaching as well as the 
syllabuses at the Secondary and Collegiate 
stage are properly adjusted. I hope your 
Board of Secondary Education and the con- 
cerned University authorities will take 
necessary steps to. examine this problem 
carefully." 

The lowering of the standards in English 

. in the Middle Schools and the High Schools 
is an undeniable fact. This lowering of the 
standards in the Elementary and Secon- 
dary stage has adversely affected the 
attainments of the students in the University 
stage. When the students reach the Uni- 
versity stage they will be poorly equipped 
with the knowledge of the English language 
and hence they find it difficult to understand 
the contents of their text-books in the College 
classes. When such poorly equipped students 
form the large majority they inevitably 
bring down the standards in the Universities 
also. That is how the standards of attain- 
ments in the Universities in all the subjects 
and particularly in English have gone down 
and how the present-day Graduates cut a 
sorry figure in learned socicties. 

What is the remedy for such a state of 
affairs? How can we make the teaching of 
English more intensive and effective? Can 
we have more periods for teaching the 
English language ? 
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Under the present educational set-up 
when each subject of the curriculum claims 
to be as important as any other it is not 
possible to take away any period from any 
one subject and give it to any other subject. 
In all the educational seminars the writer of 
this article has participated, the committees 
which were constituted to examine. the 
syllabuses and the adequacy of periods to 
teach the contents of these syllabuses asked 
for more periods for every subject. When 
such is the case we have to be content with 
the existing number of periods allotted for 
the teaching of English in the Middle and 
High Schools. 

At present there are six periods of 45 
minutes each of English work in the Middle 
School classes and seven periods in the High 
School classes. During these periods detailed 
and non-detailed text-books, grammar and 
composition have to be taught to the students. 
These periods will suffice for the intensive 
teaching of English if the teaching of that 
language is effective from the very beginning 
of its introduction in the lower classes. 
Learning a new language is a matter of 
forming new habits and in forming habits, 
the most important things are a good start 
and then repetition and then practice. 
English is a foreign language for the Indian 
children and therefore there is no possibility 
of the pupils learning that language by hav- 
ing it spoken anywhere else except in their 
class-room. Therefore the class-room work 
gene should be very effective in all the 
cl 5 but particularly in the lower classes. 

To make the teaching of English effective 
in schools the following suggestions are 
offered : 

1. English should be introduced in the V 
Standard in all the States. 

But it is feared that when the educational 
paitern is switched on to the basic pattern 
in the lower stages and to the Higher Second- 
ary pattern in the Secondary stages, the 
periods alloited for the teaching of English 
will be reduced from 6 to 4 and 7 to 5 res- 
pectively. This reduction of periods allotted 
lo English will adversely affect the teaching 
of English. This reduction should be 
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Raising the Standard of English in the High Schools 


avoided and the existing number of periods 
for English should be kept up. 

2. Teachers who have scored more than 
50% of marks in English in the pre-University 
course alone should be appointed as English 
teachers for the V and VI Standards. They 
should also be trained in the methods of 
teaching English, They should undergo 
refresher courses in the English language, 
literature and teaching methods once in every 
iwo years for a period of fifteen days. 
Nowadays we find any and every teacher 
who has managed to reach the secondary 
stage teaching English. They themselves 
do not know sentence structure or the rudi- 
ments of grammar in English. This practice 
must stop. 

3. Graduate teachers who have taken the 
Arts course for his degree course and who 
have been trained in the English teaching 
methods should be entrusted with the teach- 
ing of English in the Standards VII to IX. 
In the Madras State Science Graduates are 
not given English work in the High Schools. 
M.A.s or B.A. Honours in English literature 
should be preferred for handling English in 
the X, XI Standards. 

4, English being a foreign language should 
be learnt in the earlier stages by constant 
repetition and drilling of sentence structure, 
idioms and phrases, etc. This requires indi- 
vidual attention to each pupil by the English 
teachers. Therefore the strength of each 

. class should be restricted to not more than 
thirty pupils in each class upto the VIII 
Standard. 

5. A children's library containing short 
Stories in English of not more than ten pages 
each with coloured illustration and printed 
in bold type should be kept in every school 
and every pupil of VI to VIII Standards 
should be made to read ten stories at least 
in the course of the year. These library 
books should be of graded series from class 
to class. . 

6. Functional grammar should be taught 
in schools from the VI Standard onwards 
according to a graded scheme. Though the 
pupils need not learn the definitions of the 
different parts of speech they should know 
the functions of parts of speech, the conju- 
gation of verbs and the agreement of the 
verb with the number and person of the 
subject from the time they begin to read 
and write sentences. Grammar exercises 
Should be taught by constant repetition and 
drilling. 
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7. Question papers in English should con- 
tain Essay type questions, ten to fifteen lines, 
paragraph questions and the transformation 
of sentences in the first paper in the pro- 
portion of 40, 30 and 30 out of 100 marks. 
In the second paper there should be ques- 
tions on comprehension of easy paragraphs, 
memorization of poetry lines of not less than 
eight lines of each poetry piece, letter writing 
and translation of a small paragraph in the 
regional language into English. Questions 
requiring one word or one sentence answer 
or “yes” or “no” type should not be given. 
In the earlier standards filling in the blank 
with suitable verbs, adjectives, prepositions 
should be given instead of transformation 
of sentences. 

8. Non-language subjects like Social 
Studies, Science, Mathematics, etc. should be 
taught through the English medium from the 
IX Standard or the present IV Form. This 
may seem to be a retrograde step in our 
educational system in the High School stage 
when there is a move to introduce the re- 
gional language as a medium of instruction 
even in the University classes. But the 
writer of this article has had the good for- 
tune of being taught the non-language sub- 
jects in English from the IV Form onwards, 
of having the experience of himself teaching 
the non-language subjects in English for the 
first fifteen years of his service as a teacher 
and later in the regional language of his 
district, Kannada, for another fifteen years 
nearly of his service and he has found pro- 
gressive deterioration in the standards of 
attainment of the pupils in both English and 
in the regional language and in the other 
subjects of the curriculum. 

We learn any language even our mother- 
tongue by hearing it being spoken by others 
and the more opportunities there are to hear 
it being spoken by others, the easier will be 
the process of acquisition of that language. 
English being a foreign language there are 
few opportunities to hear it being spoken at 
present except in the class-room. Our ex- 
perience after the introduction of the verna- 
cular medium in teaching the non-language 
subjects has been that the opportunities to 
the students to hear English is minimised 
and confined only to the English class where 
too the regional language has to be used in 
explaining English. Therefore the ability of 
the pupils to comprehend any matter in" 
English is decreased. ` 


(Continued on page 319) i: 
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CORRELATED TECHNIQUE IN TEACHING—A PROJECT STUDY , 


By Suri B. V. KESAVA IYENGAR 
‘Headmaster, Municipal High School, Gundlupet 


INTRODUCTION 


TE present-day system of education does 

not provide enough scope for the all- 
round development of pupils. After getting 
out of the school or college the youths have to 
blink because they cannot adjust themselves 
to society. They are not taught the way in 
which they have to apply to their practical 
life what they have learnt in school or 
college. 

Hence there is every need for experiments 
in education and research and the experts 
jn this field have been trying their best to 
remedy these defects. The Seminars, Work- 
shops and Educational Conferences have also 
done many useful service in this direction. 
The above project is one such experiment in 
our school, the results of the experience gain- 
ed.by the Headmaster and other teachers 
having attended these Seminars and Work- 
shops conducted by the All-India Council 
for Secondary Education and the University 
Extension Services Department. 

: THE PROCEDURE 

The Headmaster, during his visits and 
supervision to the class-rooms, came across 
a Mathematics Teacher doing a problem on 
Square Measure in Mathematics for the 
Second Year Class (10th Std.). The teacher 
was asked to conduct a project with the 
co-operation of the pupils, so that the class- 
room teaching on the subject would lend 
itself for some project of practical use. 

The Second Year Class pupils numbering 
30 were asked to calculate the cost of 
whitewashing the walls and ceiling of the 
rooms in the school. For this purpose, the 
ministers (‘The Class Monitor and Deputy 
Monitor) were elected as Leader and Deputy 
Leader and the whole class was divided 
into several groups and each group elected 
its own leader in turn. There were in all 
five groups consisting of six pupils in each 
group. 

The leaders went to the Local Public Works 
Departmental Officer (Assistant Engineer) 

and got the scheduled rates for whitewashing 
.and colourwashing. Thus the pupils were 
able to contact the resource personnel for 
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their work on hand and, in this way they 
were able to get the technical help. 

All the students of the several groups under 
their group leaders collected the required 
data and calculated the cost of white- 
washing. They handed over their reports to 
the class pupil-leader who is the Minister 
of the School Republic. He, in turn, prepared 
a consolidated report and submitted it to the 
Mathematics Teacher. 

The following is the true replica of what 
the pupils did in this project :— 

Room No. 1. Headmaster's Room: 

Readings: 

(a) Length 15’, Breadth 10’, Height 11'-4"; 
(b) Windows (Two): 

Breadth 3'-0", Height 5'-5"; 
(c) Doors: (Two) 

Breadth 3'-6", Height 8'-0". 

Calculations: 

Area of 4 walls of the room 2xh (1--ರಿ) 
=2x114 (15--10) =5663 sq. ft. 
Area of ceiling—-1--b =15x10=150 sq. ft. 
Total-7163 sq. ft. 
Area of two windows= 
2x65 EX 32 321 sq. ft. 
Area of two doors -2x3J4x8-50 sq. ft. 
Total area of windows and doors =88 14 
Sq. tf. 
Area of walls and ceiling of the room 
716% sq. ft. ದ 
Area of windows and doors =88% sq. ft. 
Area of space to be whitewashed —6281, 
or 628 sq. ft. 
Cost of whitewashing at 50 nP. per 100 
Sq. ft. - Rs. 3:14. 
(N.B.) Similarly calculated for other rooms 
in the School Building.)' 

The total cost of whitewashing the walls 
and ceiling of all the rooms in the school is 
Rs. 70.82. 3 

Arrangements arc being made and in pro- 
gress to get the rooms whitewashed and 
repaired by the students themselves with the 
help of some technical men among the 
parents of the pupils. It is estimated that 
the cost would not exceed Rs. 50:00 since 
the manual labour would be contributed by 
the studenis. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
Compulsory Primary Education 


PRIME Minister Nehru has addressed a 

communication to the Chief Ministers of 
States, asking them to accept the target of 
providing universal and compulsory educa- 
tion for the age-group six to eleven years 
during the Third Five-Year Plan. 

Another letter has also been written by 
the Government of India to the Education 
Secretaries of all the State Governments and 
Union Secretaries suggesting some principles 
and approaches on which preparation of 
estimates for the introduction of such uni- 
versal compulsory education should be: based 
and inviting their comments on them. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of 
the All-India Council for Elementary Edu- 
cation that a model legislation for the 
introduction of free and compulsory Primary 
Education should be drafted, the State 
Governments ‘have been asked ito furnish 
information regarding the existing legisla- 
tion in this regard. The State Governments 
have also been asked to state the difficulties 
in regard to this matter. 

The Union Education Ministry has ap- 
proached the Central Cabinet to take a firm 
decision, accepting the recommendation of 
the Education Panel of the Planning Com- 
mission for providing universal and compul- 
sory education to the children of the age- 
group six to eleven years during the Third 
Five-Year Plan. 

The Cabinet has given its general approval 


to the proposal and in pursuance of the 
approval the Prime Minister was requested 
to write to the State Chief Ministers on the 
proposal. 

During the discussions, the Cabinet is 
believed to have been apprised of the fact 
that it would not be possible to reach the 
goal provided in Article 45 of the Constitu- 
tion, namely, that the State shall endeavour 
to provide by 1960 free and compulsory edu- 
cation to all children in the country until 
they complete the age of 14 years. 

The recommendation of the Planning 
Commission made at their meeting in July 
1957 that free and compulsory education 
should be provided for all children upto the 
age of eleven by 1965-66 at the latest was 
also considered by the Cabinet. 

The recommendation, it was pointed out 
to the Cabinet, had also been accepted by 
the Conference of Education Ministers held 
in September 1957 and by the Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education at its meeting held 
in February 1958. 

The Union Education Ministry is under- 
Stood to have made an approximate calcula- 
lion of the expenditure involved for carry- 
ing out the revised scheme of universal. 
compulsory education. According to this 
tentative estimate, the requirements for the 
Third Five-Year Plan period from both 
Central and State Governments are expected 
to be of the order of Rs. 300 crores, 


(Continued from page 317) 

I find that if English is made the medium 
of instruction in the High School classes, 
students will not be put to undue strain. 
That is the best age to acquire proficiency 
in a new language and the students will 
pick up proficiency in about three to four 
months. This was being done by the students 
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of the previous generation and there is no 
reason why the same thing cannot be done 
now. The grasp of the non-language sub- 
jects also will not suffer on that account. 
The standard of the regional language also 
will not improve by the introduction of that 
language as medium of instruction. 


Development of Complete Manhood 


“All our vagueness will disappear, if 
we can place our institution in the light of 
the whole world. If we confine our institu- 
tion within the local limits of the time and 


space of our country, it will lose its purity. 
The development of a complete manhood is 
our object and we must not aim at anything, 
less than this."—RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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ಆಧುನಿಕ ಪರಿಕ್ಸಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿ ಮತ್ತು ಅದರ ಸುಧಾರಣೆ 


ಶ್ರೀ ಕೃ. ನಾರಾಯಣರಾವ್‌, sad ಬೇಸಿಕ್‌ ಟ್ರೈನಿಂಗ್‌ ಕಾಲೇಜು, ದೊಡ್ಡಬಳ್ಳಾ ಪ್ರರ 


ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಅಥವಾ edd, ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿದ ಸ ಸಮಸ್ಯೆಗಳು 
euer ಚಿಂತಿತ ನಿಷಯಗಳಾಗಿವೆ. ಸರ್ಕಾರ, ಜನತೆ 
ಎಲ್ಲವೂ ನಮ್ಮ ಆಧುನಿಕ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವು ನಿರ್ದೋಷಿತೆ 
ವನಾದುದೋ ಅಥವಾ dud ಕಲ್ಯಾಣಕಾರಿಯೋ 
ಎಂಬುದರ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ನಸಂಶೋಧಿಸುತ್ತಿದ್ದಾರೆ. ಇದೇ ಗುರಿ 
ಯಿಂದ ಕೇಂದ್ರ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಮಂತ್ರಾ ಲಯವು ರಾಜ್ಯ 
ಸರ್ಕಾರಗಳಿಗೆ du, p ಸರೀಶ್ಸಾ ಪದ ಶಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
ಸಾಕಷ್ಟು ಸಮರ್ಪಕ ಸುಧಾರಣೆಗಳನ್ನು ax ಲು ಸಲಹೆ 
1 ಮಾಡಿಸ. ಈಗಿನ ಸ್ಥಿತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ಸುಧಾರಿತ ಗೊಳಿಸ ದಿದ್ದರೆ 
ಅದು ನಮ್ಮ ಭಾನೀ ಸಮಾಜಕ್ಕೀ ದುರುನಯೋಗವಾಗು 
ವುದಲ್ಲದೆ ಘಾತಕಸಿದ್ಧವೂ ಎನಿಸುವುದು. 
ಪರೀಕ್ಸಾ ಸದ್ಧತಿಯು ಮೊದಲು ಚೀನಾದಲ್ಲಿ ಪ್ರಾರಂಭ 
ವಾಯಿತು. ಅನಂತರ ಪ್ರಪಂಚದ ನಾನಾ ಭಾಗಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
ಪ್ರಸಾರವಾಯಿತು. ೧೯ ನೆಯ ಶತಮಾನದಲ್ಲಿ ಪಾಶ್ಚಾತ್ಯ 
ದೇಶದಲ್ಲಿ ಈ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಪ್ರಸ್ತಾಪಿತವಾಗಿ ಅದೇ ಶತಮಾನ 
ದಲ್ಲಿ ಈ ನಿಷಯವು ಕೊನೆಗೊಂಡಿತು. ೧೮೮೮ ರಲ್ಲಿ ಅಲ್ಲಿ 
ಪ್ರಕಟಿತವಾದ ಒಂದು ಲೇಖನದಲ್ಲಿ ಪರಿಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿ 
ಯನ್ನು ವಿರೋಧಿಸುತ್ತಾ ಈ ರೀತಿ ತಿಳಿಸಲಾಯಿತು. 
" ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯು ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ಬಲಿದಾನವಾಗಿದೆ.'' 
೨೦ ನೆಯ ಶತಮಾನದ ಪ್ರಾರಂಭದಲ್ಲಿ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಶಾಸ್ತ್ರ ಜ್ಯ ರು 
ದೊಡ್ಡ ದೊಡ್ಡ mor ಯೋಜನೆಗಳನ್ನು ತಂದೊಡ್ಡಿ 
ದರು. ಸಂಯುಕ್ತ ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರ ಅಮೆರಿಕದಲ್ಲಿ ಮಾಧ್ಯಮಿಕ 
ಮತ್ತು ಉಚ್ಚ ತರಗತಿಗಳ ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧೆ ತಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
ಹಲವಾರು' ROS RES ವು. ಆ ದೇಶದವ ರು ನಾನಾ 


ನೌಕರಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಸೇರಲು ಯೋಗ್ಯವಾದ ವ್ಯವಹಾರಿಕ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ 


ಗಳನ್ನು ತಂದರು. "" wi} of ect" ಮುಖಾಂತರ 
೧೯೪೪ 02 ಇಂಗ್ಲೆಂಡಿನಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ಸಹ ಅಮೆರಿಕವನ್ನನು 
ಸರಿಸಿ ಶಾಲೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಸುಧಾರಣೆಗಳನ್ನು ತರಲಾಯಿತು. 

ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ಲಾರ್ಡ್‌ ಕರ್ಜನನ ಕಾಲದಿಂದಲೂ 
ಹಲವಾರು ಸುಧಾರಣೆಗಳನ್ನು ತರಲು ಯತ್ನಿಸಿದಾಗ್ಯೂ 
೧೯ನೆಯ ಶತಮಾನದವರೆಗೆ ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಸ್ವಿತಿಯು ಯಥಾ 
ಸ್ಥಿತಿಯಾಗಿಯೇ ಇತ್ತು. ಈ ನಿಷಯದಲ್ಲಿ "ಕಲ್ಕತ್ತ 
ವಿಶ್ವವಿದ್ಯಾಲಯ ಸಮಿತಿಯು ಸುಧಾರಣೆಗಳನ್ನು ವಿರೋಧಿ 
ಸಿತು. ತದನಂತರ ರಾಧಾಕೃಷ್ಣನ್‌ ಸಮಿತಿ ಮತ್ತು 
ಮೊದಲಿಯಾರ್‌ ಸಮಿತಿಯು ಅನೇಕ ಸುಧಾರಣೆಗಳನ್ನು 
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'ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಒಂದಕ್ಕಿಂತಲೂ ಹೆಚ್ಚು 


ಮಂಡಿಸಿದವು. ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಸಂಬಂಧಿತ ಸುಧಾ 
ರಣೆಗಳು ಅತ್ಯಗತ್ಯವಾಗಿವೆ, Son ವಿದೇಶ ವಿದ್ಯಾ 
ಭ್ಯಾಸಕ್ಕೆ "ಹೋಲಿಸಿದರೆ ನಮ್ಮ ದೇಶದ ವಿದ್ಯಾಭ್ಯಾ ಸವು 
ಪ್ರಾರಂಭದಿಂದಲೇ ದೋಷಪೂರ್ಣವಾಗಿದೆ. ೧೮೩೫ರಲ್ಲಿ ' 
ಲಾರ್ಡ್‌ ಮೆಕಾಲೆಯವರು ಹೇಳಿರುವಂತೆ ಇಂಡಿಯಾದ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯ ಉದ್ದೇಶವು ಇಂಗ್ಲಿ ಷರ ಶಾಸನವನ್ನು 
ಕಾರ್ಯರೂಸಕ್ಕೆ ತರೆಬಲ್ಲದುಡರಲ್ಲಿ ಸಹಾಯವಾಗು 
ನಂತಹ ಕೇವಲ ಗುಮಾಸ್ತಗಿರಿಯ ಕೆಲಸಕ್ಕೆ ಅನುಕೂಲ 

DNB. ಇಂತಹ ಕೀಳು ದರ್ಜೆಯ ಉದ್ದೆ (ಶವನ್ನು 
ಇಟ್ಟುಕೊಂಡು ಯಾವ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯು “ನಮ್ಮಲ್ಲಿ 
ಪ್ರಾ TT ಆದರದ ಯಾವ ಉಪಯೋಗ 
ನನ್ನು ತಾನೇ ಪಡೆಯಲಾದೀತು? ನಿಜಕ್ಕೂ ನಮ್ಮ 
ಈಗಿನ ಸಮಸ್ಯೆಗಳ ಬೆಳವಣಿಗೆಗೆ ಇದೇ EY 
ವಾದ ಬೀಜವಾಗಿದ್ದು ಈಗ ಇನ್ನೂ ಸೊಂಪಾಗಿ ಬೆಳೆದು 
ಫಲ ಕೊಡುವಂತಾಗಿದೆ. ನಾವು ರಾಧಾಕೃಷ್ಣನ್‌ ಸಮಿತಿ 
ಯವರು ಸಲಹೆ ಮಾಡಿದ ವಿಷಯವನ್ನು ಗಮನಕ್ಕೆ 
ತೆಗೆದುಕೊಳ್ಳ ಬೇಕಾಗಿದೆ" ನಾವು ಉಚ್ಚ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದಲ್ಲಿ 
ಸುಧಾರಣೆ "Roexdesand 6 ಮೊದಲು ಸಕ್ಸ್‌ 
ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ಸುಧಾರಣೆ ರ ಯಾಗ ಇಲ್ಲವಾದರೆ 
ನಮ್ಮ ಎಲ್ಲಾ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ವ್ಯವಸ್ಥೆಯೂ ಅಸ್ತವ್ಯಸ್ತವಾಗು 
ವುದರಲ್ಲಿ ಸಂದೇಹವಿಲ್ಲ. " : 

ಆಧುನಿಕ ROT ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯಲ್ಲಿನ ಡೋಸ. 
ನಮ್ಮ ಈಗಿನ BOCT, dd 3089 ಹಲವಾರು ಲೋಪ 
ಜೋಷಗಳು ಸರಿಪೂರ್ಣತೆಯನ್ನು ಪಡೆದಿವೆ. ಇದರಿಂದ 
ಸಮಾಜದ ಮೇಲೆ ದುಸ್ಪರಿಣಾಮವು ಬೀರುತ್ತಿ ಡೆ. ಇದರ 
ಅತಿ ಹೆಚಿ 3.3 ದೋಷವೆಂದರೆ, ನಮ್ಮ ಸಂಪೂರ್ಣ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವು 
ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಿಯನಾಗಿ ಹೋಗಿದೆ. ಶಾಖೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಸಾಸ್ತಾ 
ಹಕ, pe ವಾರ್ಷಿಕ ಮತ್ತು ಇನ್ನೂ ಇದೇ 
ಬಗೆಯ Sed ಗಳು ನಡೆಯುತ್ತಲೇ ಇರುತ್ತವೆ. ಹೀಗೆ 
ಶಾಲೆ ಮತ್ತು ಕಾಲೇಜುಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 'ಸರ್ವಕಾಲವೂ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ 
ಗಳಲ್ಲಿಯೇ pe ರುತ್ತನೆ. ಒಂದೇ S 
ಸಲ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ] ಗಳ ಸುರಿ 
ಮಳೆಗಳನ್ನು ಸುರಿಸುವುಡರಿಂದ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಯು ಸಜೆಗೆ 
ಯಾವ ಪ್ರಮಾಣ ಪತ್ರವನ್ನೂ ಪಡೆಯಲಾರದಂತಾಗು 
ವನು. 
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ಹೆಚ್ಚು ಬಲಾತ್ಯಾರವನ್ನು ಶೋರಿಸುತ್ತಿರುವುದಾಗಿದೆ. 
ಇದೇ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗೆ ನೌಕರಿ ಪಡೆಯಲು, ಉಚ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣಕ್ಕೆ ಪ್ರವೇಶ ಪಡೆಯಲು, "33, ವೃತ್ತಿಗಳನು 
ಪಡೆಯಲು ಅವಲಂಬಿತವಾಗಿರುತ್ತದೆ. ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಯ 
ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯ ಅಂತಿಮ ಪ್ರಮಾಣನು ಇದೇ ಬಾಹ 
dz 008 ಮೇಲೆಯೇ ಅವಲಂಬಿಸಿರುತ್ತದೆ. ಇದರಿಂದ 
ಒಂದು ರೀತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ವರ್ಷಪೂರ್ತಿ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗೆ 
ಪರಿಶ್ರಮಪೂರ್ವಕನಾಗಿ ಪಾಠ ಹೇಳುವ ತಿಕ್ಚಕರಲ್ಲೂ 
ಸಹ ಒಂದು ಬಗೆಯ ಅವಿಶ್ವಾಸವನ್ನು ಮೂಡಿಸುತ್ತದೆ. 

ಮೂರನೆಯ ದೋಷವು "" ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಫಲಕ್ಕೇ ಹೆಚ್ಚು 
ಮಹತ್ವವನ್ನು ಕೊಡುತ್ತಿರುವುದಾಗಿದೆ. ಇದಕ್ಕಿಂತಲೂ 
ಕನಿಷ್ಕ ವಿನಯವೆಂದರೆ HOT, ಫಲದಿಂದಲೇ ತಿಕ್ಲಕನ 
ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯನ್ನು ಅಳೆಯುವುದಾಗಿದೆ. ಈ xu 3o 
೧೮೮೨ರ ""ಹೆಂಟಿರ್‌ ಸಮಿತಿ'ಯ ಸಮಯದಿಂದಲೂ 
ರೂಢಿಗೆ ಬರುತ್ತಿದೆ. ಆಗ ಸರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಫಲದ ಆಧಾರದ 
ಮೇಲೆ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರಿಗೆ ನೇತನವನ್ನು ಕೊಡಲಾಗುತ್ತಿತ್ತು. 
ಈಗಲೂ ಸಹ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಸಂಸ್ಥೆಗಳನ್ನು ಪ್ರಬಂಧಗೊಳಿಸು 
ಹಲವಾರು ಸಮಿತಿಗಳು ಶಿಕ್ಷಕನ ನೈಪುಣ್ಯ ಅಥವಾ 
ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯನ್ನು ಅಳೆಯಲು BOTS, ಫಲವನ್ನು ತರಿಸಿ 
ಕೊಳ್ಳುವುವು. ಪೋಷಕ ಮಂಡಲಿ ಹಾಗೂ ಸಾಧಾರಣ 
ಸಮಾಜದಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ಸಹ ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಫಲಕ್ಕೆ ಹೆಚ್ಚಿನ 
ಪ್ರಶಸ್ತಿಯನ್ನು ಕೊಡಲಾಗುತ್ತಿದೆ. ಇದರ ಇನ್ನೊಂದು 
ಕಾರಣವೆಂದರೆ ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ಬಹುಕಾಲದಿಂದ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ 
ಮತ್ತು ನೌಕರಿಯಲ್ಲಿ POR, ಸಂಬಂಧವಿರುವುದು ಕೋರಿ 
ಬರುತ್ತಿದೆ. ಡಿಗ್ರಿ ನಡೆಯದೆ ಅಥವಾ ಉಚ್ಚ ತರಗತಿಯ 
ಪ್ರಮಾಣ ಸತ್ರಗಳನ್ನು SER ಯಾವ ಪ್ರಯತ್ನ 
ನನ್ನೂ ಮಾಡಲಾಗುತ್ತಿಲ್ಲ. 

ನಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗೆ ಕೇವಲ ಬೌದ್ಧಿಕ ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯಲ್ಲೇ 
ಪಾಠಗಳನ್ನು ಮಾಡುವುದು ನಾಲ್ಕನೆಯ ದೋಷವಾಗಿದೆ. 
ಅದು ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಸರ್ನಾಂಗ ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ 
ಯನ್ನು ಮಾಡುತ್ತಿಲ್ಲ. ಯಾವುದರ ಆಧಾರದ ಮೇಲೆ 
ಅನರ ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿತ್ವ ನಿಕಾಸವಾಗುವುದೋ ಅಂತಹ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ 
ಗಳನ್ನು ನಾವು ಮಾಡುತ್ತಿಲ್ಲ. ಆಧುನಿಕ ಕಾಲದಲ್ಲಿ 
ಮಾನಸಿಕ ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯ ವಿನಹ ಮಿಕ್ಕ ಎಲ್ಲಾ ಸಂಪೂರ್ಣ 
ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿತ್ವವನ್ನು ಪ್ರಮಾಣಗೊಳಿಸುವ ಪರೀಸ್ಷಿಗಳೇ ಅತಿ 
ಯಾಗುತ್ತಿವೆ. ಇವು ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಚಿತ್ತವೃತ್ತಿ, 
ಸಮಾಜ ಉನ್ನತಿ, ಶರೀರಕ ಮತ್ತು ಮಾನಸಿಕ 
ಸ್ವಾಸ್ಥ್ಯತೆ ಮತ್ತು ಜೀವನದ ಅನ್ಯರೂಪಗಳನ್ನೂ ಸಹ 
ಸೃಮಾಣಗೊಳಿಸುತ್ತವೆ. 
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ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯ ಐದನೆಯ ದೋಷವೆಂದರೆ 
ಈಗಿನ Teva, ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯು ಅನಿಶ್ವಾಸನೀಯವೂ 
ಅಪರ್ಯಾಪ್ತವೂ ಆಗಿರುವುದಾಗಿದೆ. ಅನೇಕ ed, 
ಗಳ ನಂತರ ನಾವು ಈ ನಿರ್ಣಯಗಳ ಬಳಿ ಬಂದಿದ್ದೇನೆ. 
ಅಮೆರಿಕದಲ್ಲಿ "" ಸ್ಟಾರ್ಚ್‌'' ಮತ್ತು ಈಲಿಯಟ್‌ ಎಂಬು 
ವರು ೧೯೧೨-೧೩ರಲ್ಲಿ ಈ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಆಸ್ವೇಷಿಸಿದರು. 
ಇಂಗ್ಲೆಂಡಿನಲ್ಲಿ ಹಾರ್ಟಿಂಗ್‌ ಎಂಬುವರು. ಈ ಬಗ್ಗೆ 
ಪರಿಶೀಲಿಸಿದರು. ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ಶ್ರೀ ಹೆಜ್‌. ಕೆ. ದತ್ತ 
ಮತ್ತು ಶ್ರೀ ಡಿ. ಎನ್‌. ಮುಖರ್ಜಿಯವರು ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ 
ಸಂಬಂಧಿತವಾಗಿ ಆನ್ನೇಷಿಸಿದರು. ಹೀಗೆ ನಿರ್ಣಯಿಸಿದ 
ನಂತರ ಎಲ್ಲರೂ ಸಮಾನ ಮತಗಳನ್ನು ಒಪ್ಪಿಸಿದರು. 
ಆಗ ಒಂದೇ ಪ್ರಶ್ನೆಯ ಮೇಲೆ ಇಬ್ಬರು ಬೇರಿಬೇಕಿ 
ಸರೀಶ್ಸಕರ ಮುಖಾಂತರ ಕೊಡಲ್ಪಟ್ಟ ಅಂಕಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
ವ್ಯತ್ಯಾಸವಿರುವುಡನ್ನು ಕಾಣಲಾಯಿತು. 

ಇವಲ್ಲದೆ ಪ್ರಶ್ನೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಅಂಕಿಗಳನ್ನು ಕೊಡುವ 
ಸದ್ಧತಿಯೂ ಸಹ ದೋಷಸೂರಿತವಾಗಿದೆ. ಅಂಕಿಗಳ 
ಶೇಕಡದ ಆಧಾರದ ಮೇಲೆ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಶ್ರೇಣಿಗಳನ್ನು 
ಪ್ರಥಮ, ದ್ವಿತೀಯ, ತೃತೀಯ ಎಂದು ನಿರ್ಧರಿಸಲಾಗು 
ವುದು; ಇಲ್ಲವೇ ಅವರು ಅನುತ್ತೀರ್ಣರೆಂದು ಘೋಷಿಸ 
ಲಾಗುವುದು. ಆಗಾಗ್ಯೆ ಪರೀಕ್ಷಕರ ಮಾನಸಿಕ ಜಿಸೆಯೂ 
ಸಹ ಇದರ ಮೇಲೆ ಪ್ರಭಾವವನ್ನು ಬೀರುವುದುಂಟು, 
ಅವರ ಆತ್ಯಲ್ಪ ಮನೋವೃತ್ತಿ ಆಥವಾ ಪರಿವರ್ತನೆ 
ಯಿಂದ ನಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗೆ ಕೊಟ್ಟಿರುವ ಅಂಕಿ ಅಂಶಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
ಬಹಳ ವ್ಯತ್ಯಾಸ ಉಂಟಾಗುವುದೂ ಉಂಟು, 

ಆಧುನಿಕ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯ ದೂಷಿತ ಮತ್ತು ವಿನಾಶಾತ್ಮಕ 
ಪರಿಣಾಮಗಳನ್ನು ಸಂಕ್ಷೇಪವಾಗಿ ಹೇಳುವುದಾದಕೆ ಆದು 
ವ್ಯರ್ಥ, ವ್ಯಯ ಮತ್ತು ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರಕ್ಕೆ ಹೆಚ್ಚು ಹಾನಿದಾಯಕ 
ವೆನ್ನಬಹುದಾಗಿದೆ.. ಅನುತ್ತೀರ್ಣ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ 
ವಾರ್ಷಿಕ ಸಂಖ್ಯೆಯು ಇಂಟಿರ್‌ಮಾಡಿಯೇಟ್‌ನಲ್ಲಿ ಶೇಕಡ 
೩೮ರಿಂದ ೬೦ ಮತ್ತು ಡಿಗ್ರಿ ತರಗತಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಶೇಕಡ ೨೮ 
ರಿಂದ ೬೨ ಆಗಿರುತ್ತದೆ. ಇದರ ಕಾರಣವು ನಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿ 
ಗಳು ಪೂರ್ಣಕಾಲ ಒಂದೇ ರೀತಿಯ ಅಧ್ಯಯನವನ್ನು 
ಮಾಡದಿರುವುದು. ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಯ ಕಾಲದಲ್ಲಿ ಮಾತ್ರ 
ಆ ಬಗ್ಯೆ ಪೂರ್ಣ ಧ್ಯಾನವನ್ನು ಕೊಡುವುದೇ ಆಗಿದೆ. 

ಪರೀಕಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯು ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರ-ಚರಿಕ್ರಿ ಅಥವಾ ಆದರ್ಶದ 
ಕಡೆಯೂ ಹಾಫಿಯನ್ನುಂಟುಮಾಡುತ್ತದೆ. ಎಂದಿನನಕೆಗೆ 
ಸರೀಕ್ಷಕರ ಆಯ್ಕೆಯ ಪ್ರಶ್ನೆ ಇರುತ್ತದೆಯೋ ಅಂತಹ 
ವಿಶ್ವವಿದ್ಯಾಲಯವು ಸತ್ವವನ್ನೂ ಶಕ್ತಿಯನ್ನೂ ಪ್ರಾಪ್ತ 
ಗೊಳಿಸುವ ಸಾಧನವಾಗಿರುತ್ತದೆ. ಸರೀಕ್ಸಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿ 
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ಯಲ್ಲಿ ಸುಧಾರಣೆಗಳನ್ನೇ ಇಷ್ಟಿಸದ ಅಧಿಕಾರಯುಕ್ತ 
ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿಗಳೂ ಇರುವುದುಂಟು, 
ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ದೃಷ್ಟಿಯಿಂದಲೇ ಈಗ ಪುಸ್ತಕಗಳನ್ನೂ ಸಹ 
' ಕೆಚಿಸಲಾಗುತ್ತಿವೆ. ಇದರಿಂದ ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರ-ಧನದ ಹಾನಿಯೂ 
ಉಂಟಾಗುವುದು. ಒಳ್ಳೆಯ ಮೌಲಿಕ ಗ್ರಂಥಗಳ 
~ ಬದಲು ಸಾಮಾನ್ಯ ವಿಷಯದ ಪುಸ್ತಕಗಳನ್ನೇ ಈಗ 
ಎಲ್ಲರೂ ಇಷ್ಟಿ ಸುತ್ತಿದ್ದಾರೆ. ಇದರಿಂದ ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ಕಲೆ 
ಮತ್ತು ವಿಜ್ಞಾನದ ಉತ್ತಮ ಗ್ರಂಥಗಳ ಅಭಾವವು 
ಎಲ್ಲೆಲ್ಲೂ ತಲೆ ಎತ್ತುತ್ತಿವೆ. 
ಅಧ್ಯಯನ ಕಲೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ವಿಷಯ-ಪದ್ಧತಿ ಇವೆರಡರ 
ಸಮರಸವು ಉಂಟಾಗುತ್ತದೆ. ಕಲ್ಕತ್ತ ವಿಶ್ವವಿದ್ಯಾಲಯ 
ಸಮಿತಿಯು ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವನ್ನು ನಿಶ್ಚಯ ಪಠ್ಯಕ್ರಮದ ಪಟ್ಟಿಯ 
. ಮೂಲಕವೇ ಕೊಡಲಾಗುತ್ತಿದೆ ಎಂದೂ ಇದರಿಂದ ಲಿಖಿತ 
ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಗಳಿಗೆ ಮಾತ್ರ ಸಹಾಯವಾಗುವುದೇ ಹೊರತು 
ಮಿಕ್ಕ ಇತರ ಲೌಕಿಕ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಏನೂ ತಿಳಿಯಲಾರ 
ದೆಂದೂ ತಿಳಿಸಿತು. ಅಲ್ಲದೆ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರು ಮತ್ತು ಶಿಕ್ಸಾರ್ಥಿ 
ಗಳು ವಾಸ್ತವಿಕ ಅಧ್ಯಯನದ ಬದಲು ಪರೀಕ್ಷಕರು 
ಕೇಳಬಹುದಾದ ಪ್ರಶ್ನೆಗಳಿಗೆ ಮಾತ್ರ: ಕೊಡಬಹುದಾದ 
ಉತ್ತರಗಳ ಕಡೆ ತಮ್ಮ ಪೂರ್ಣ ಗಮನವನ್ನು ನೊಡು 
ವರು. 
ಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ತೇರ್ಗಡೆ ಹೊಂದುವುದೇ ಆಗಿರುತ್ತದೆ. ಆಧ್ಯಯನ 
ದಲ್ಲಿ ವಿಶೇಷ ಅಭಿರುಚಿ ಇರುವ ಆಧ್ಯಾ ಪಕರು ಯಾರಾ 
ದರೂ ಯಾವುದಾದರೂ ನವೀನೋನ್ಸುತ್ತಿಯ ನಿಷಯ 
ವಾಗಿ ಚರ್ಚಿಸಿದರೆ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳು ಕೂಡಲೇ "" ಈ ಪ್ರಶ್ನೆ 
ord ಬರುತ್ತದೆಯೇ, ಸಾರ್‌?” ಎಂದು ಕೇಳು 
ತ್ತಾರೆ. ಇಂತಹ ಸ್ಲಿತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ನುರಿತ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರಿಗೂ ಸಹ 
ತಿಕ್ಸಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಯಾಚನೆಗನುನಾರವಾಗಿ " ಜೀವವಿಲ್ಲದ 
ಪುಸ್ತಕನನ್ನೇ ರೂಸಧಾರಣೆ ಮಾಡಬೇಕಾಗುವುದು. 
ಈ ರೀತಿ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕನೂ ಸಹ ಸ್ವತಃ ತನ್ನೆ ಆರಂಭಿಕ-ಮೌಲ್ಯ 
ವಿಚಾರ ಶಕ್ತಿಯನ್ನೂ ಕ್ರಮೇಣ ಕಳೆದುಕೊಳ್ಳುತ್ತಾನೆ. 
ಇದೇ ರೀತಿ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಯೂ ಸಹ ಪುಸ್ತಕಗಳು ಮತ್ತು 
ಅವುಗಳ ನೋಟ್ಸುಗಳ ಸಹಾಯದಿಂದ ಬಾಯಿಪಾಠ 
ಮಾಡಿ ಅದರಿಂದಲೇ ಉತ್ಸಾಹಭರಿತನಾಗುತ್ತಾನೆ. ಕಲಿ 
ಯುವ ವಿಷಯದ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಬುದ್ಧಿಶಕ್ತಿಯಿಂದ ಯೋಚಿಸದೆ 
ಅಥವಾ ಆ ವಿಷಯವನ್ನು ಹೃದಯಂಗಮವಾಗಿ ಅರಿ 
ಯುನ ಬದಲು ಕೇವಲ ಗಿಳಿಪಾಠ ಮಾಡಿಕೊಳ್ಳುವುದ 
ರಲ್ಲೇ ನುರಿತ ತಿಕೋಮಣಿಯಾಗಿರುತ್ತಾನೆ. ಏಕೆಂದರೆ 
ಇದರಿಂದ ಅವರು ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಫಾಸಾಗುವುದು ಅತಿ 
ಸುಲಭವೆಂಬ ಒಳಗುಟ್ಟು ಅವರಿಗೆ ಪೂರ್ಣರೂಸನಾಗಿ 


ನಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಏಕಮಾತ್ರ ಭಾವನೆಯು ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ 
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ಮನವರಿಕೆಯಾಗಿದೆ. ಇಂತಹ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವನ್ನು ತುಚ್ಚ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಎನ್ನಬೇಕಾಗುವುದು. "n ಗಳು ವಿದ್ಯಾರಿ? 
ಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಒಂದು ಬಗೆಯ ಭಯ xu ಚಿಂತಿತ ವಾತಾ 
ವರಣವನ್ನು ನಿರ್ಮಿಸುತ್ತದೆ; ಅಲ್ಲದೆ ಅವನ ಆರೋಗ್ಯ 
ವನ್ನೂ ಹಾಳುಮಾಡುತ್ತದೆ. ಹೀಗೆ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳು 
ತಮ್ಮ. ಸ್ವಾಭಾವಿಕ ಪ್ರವೃತ್ತಿಗಳನ್ನು ಕಳೆದುಕೊಂಡು 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ವಾಸ್ತವಿಕ ಉದ್ದೇಶಗಳಲ್ಲೂ ಸಹ $99 
ಯನ್ನು, ಂಟುಮಾಡುವಂತಾಗಿದೆ. 
E ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ಸುಧಾರಣೆ. ಮೇಲ್ಕಂಡ 
ಷಗಳನ್ನು ನೋಡುತ್ತಿ ದ್ದಂತೆ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದಲ್ಲಿ ವ್ಯಾಪಕ 
Mae ಆಳವಾದ ಆವಶ್ಯಕತೆಯು "ಕಂಡುಬರು 
3,8. ಮೂಲರೂಪದಲ್ಲಿ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ಸುಧಾರಣೆ ಮಾಡಲು 
ನಾನ್ರ ಪ್ರಥಮತಃ EH ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಸುಧಾರಣೆಗಳಿಗೆ 
ಪ್ರೇರಣ "dtd ಗಳೆನಿಸಿದ್ದಾರೋ "ಎಂತಹ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರ ಕಥೆ 
ನಮ್ಮ ದೃಷ್ಟಿ ಯನ್ನು ಬೀರಜೀಕು. ಮೊಟ್ಟ? ಮೊದಲು 
ನಾವು ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ನಿಶ್ವಾಸ ಭಾವನೆಯನ್ನು ಬೀರಿ 
ಅವರಲ್ಲಿ ಗೌರವಯುತ ಗುರುತರ ದೃಷ್ಟಿಯನ್ನು ಇಡ 
ಬೇಕು... ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ. ಸುಜಾರಣಿಗೊಳಿಸು 
ವುದೆಂದರೆ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರ. ನೈತಿಕ ಸುಧಾರಣೆಯ ಮೇಲೆ ಅವು 
— ಅಲ್ಲದೆ ನೈ ತಿಕ ಸುಧಾರಣೆಯೂ AB 
ಪರೀಕ್ಸಾ ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಗಳ ಸುಧರಣೆಯನ್ನೇ ಅನಲಂಬಿಸಿನೆ 
ಎಂಬುದೂ "ಸತ್ಯವಾಗಿದೆ. ಅಂದರೆ ಸುಧಾರಣಾ 
ಸಮಸ್ಯೆಯು ನಾವು ಕೂಡಲೇ ಭೇದಿಸಬೇಕಾಗಿರುವ 
ಒಂದು ಹಾನಿಕಾರಕ ಚಕ್ರವೆಸಿಸಿದೆ. ಇದನ್ನು ಬಗೆಹರಿಸ 
ಬಹುದಾದ ಒಂದೇ ಮಾರ್ಗವೆಂದರೆ ನಾವುಗಳು ಶಿಕ್ಷಕ 
ರಲ್ಲಿ ಪ್ರಥಮತಃ ನಿಶ್ವಾಸವಿಡಬೇಕು. ಅವರು ಯಾವ 
ಒಂದು ಕಿರುಕುಳ ಪ್ರಭಾವಕ್ಕೂ ತಲೆಬಾಗದಂತಿರಬೇಕು. 
ತಮ್ಮ ಆತ್ಮಪ್ರೇರಣೆಯಂತೆ ಕಾರ್ಯಗಳನ್ನೆ ಸಗುತ್ತಾ 
ತಮ್ಮನ್ಯಾಯ ನಿರ್ಣಯಗಳಿಗನುಸಾರವಾಗಿ ವರ್ತಿಸುತ್ತಾ 
ಕಿಕ್ಷ್ಷಕರು ನಿಷ್ಟುಕ್ಸುರಾಗಿರಬೇಕು. ವಕೀಲಕೊಂದಿಗೆ 
ಗೌರವದ GST, ಕ್ಲೆಯನ್ನು ಮಾಡಬಯಸುವುದಾದರೆ 
ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾ ಯೆಕೊಂದಿಗೂ “Rese ಅಪೇಕ್ಸೆ ಮಾಡ 
Fe ರ್‌ ನಿಶ್ವಾಸ 
ಬೆಳೆಸಿದರೆ ಹೇಗೆ ನಿಶ್ವಾಸ ವೃದ್ಧಿ ಸುವುಡೋ ಹಾಗೆಯೇ 
ಅಧ್ಯಾಪಕರ ಹೆಗಲ ಮೇಲೂ ಅವರ ಜನಾಬ್ದಾರಿಯನ್ನು 
ವಿಶ್ವಾಸವಿಟ್ಟು ಹೊರಿಸಿದರೆ ಆಗ ಅವರಿಗೆ ಜವಾಬ್ದಾರಿಯ 
a uU S ಅರಿವೆಯಾಗುತ್ತದೆ. ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾ ಯರು 
rivo ತಮ್ಮ ಪೂರ್ಣ ತ್ಯಾಗ, ಪವಿತ್ರ sne zo 
ಉಧಾಹರಣೆಗಳು ತುಂಬಿರುತ್ತವೆ. ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳು 
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ಆಧುನಕ dow, ಪದ್ಧತಿ ಮತ್ತು ಅದರ ಸುಧಾರಣ à ತಿಚೆ 


ತಕೆಗತಿಯ ಪಾಠಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಕಲಿಯಬಹುದಾದವುಗಳಿ 
ಗಿಂತಲೂ ಹೆಚ್ಚಾಗಿ ಆ ಉದಾಹರಣೆಗಳಿಂದ ಕರಿಯು 
ತ್ತಾರೆ. ಅವರು ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯರ ಉತ್ತಮ ಚರಿಕ್ರಿಯಿಂದ 
ಹೆಚ್ಚು ಪ್ರಭಾವಿತರಾಗುತ್ತಾರೆ. ಅಂದರೆ ಈ ರೀತಿಯ 
ಸುಧಾರಣೆಯ ಮುಖಾಂತರ ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರದ ಚರಿತ್ರೆಯಲ್ಲೂ 
ಸಹ ನವನಿರ್ಮಾಣವನ್ನು ಮಾಡಬಹುದಾಗಿದೆ. 

ಶಿಕ್ಷಕನು ತನ್ನ ಚರಿತ್ರತೀಲವನ್ನು ಉತ್ತಮಪಡಿಸಿ 
ಕೊಂಡಿರಬೇಕು. 
ಮತ್ತು ಆರ್ಥಿಕ VOA NJI ಸ್ವಲ್ಪಮಟ್ಟಿಗಾದರೂ 
ಸುಧಾರಣೆಯಾಗಬೇಕಾಗಿದೆ. ಇತರ ಸರ್ಕಾರಿ ಪದವಿ 
ಗಳಂತೆ ಇದರ ಪದವಿಗಳಿಗೂ ಸಹ ಮಹತ್ವಪೂರ್ಣ 
ಸ್ಥಾನವನ್ನು ದೊರಕಿಸಿಕೊಡಬೇಕು. ಮತ್ತು ಅವರ 
ವೇತನವೂ ಸಾಕಷ್ಟಿ ರಬೇಕು. ಹೇಗೆ ನ್ಯಾಯಾಧೀಶರಿಗೆ 
ಸಾಕಷ್ಟು ವೇತನವನ್ನು ಕೊಡುವುದರಿಂದ ಅವರು ಹಣದ 
ಆಸೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಸಕ್ಷಪಾತನನ್ನು ತೋರಿಸುವುದಿಲ್ಲವೋ 
ಹಾಗೆಯೇ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರಿಗೂ ತನ್ಮುನೈ ತಿಕ ಸ್ಥಿತಿಯನ್ನಾದರೂ 
ಉತ್ತ ನುಪಡಿಸಿಕೊಳ್ಳು ನಷ ಷ್ಟು ವೇತನವನ್ನು ಕೊಡಬೇಕು. 
ಈ ವಿಷಯವನ್ನು a ನಾವು ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿ 
ಯಲ್ಲಿ ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯರ ಯಾವ ಕಲುಷಿತ ದೋಷವೂ 
ಇರಲಾರದಂತಾಗಲು ಅವರ ವೇತನ ವೃದ್ಧಿಯನ್ನು ಸ್ವಲ್ಪ 
ಮಟ್ಟಿಗಾದರೂ ಸುಧಾರಿಸುವುದು ಉಚಿತ ಎಂಬ 
ನಿರ್ಣಯಕ್ಕೆ ಬಂದಿದ್ದೇವೆ. 

ಆಧುನಿಕ ಸಮಯದ ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ಪೂರ್ಣ 
ಮಾರ್ಪಾಡನ್ನು , ಮಾಡಲು ಅನೇಕ ಸುಧಾರಾತ್ಮಕ 
ತಿಳಿವಳಿಕೆಗಳನ್ನು ಮಂಡಿಸಲಾಗುತ್ತಿದೆ. ಅವುಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
* ರಿಕಾರ್ಡ್‌ mado ay, ಪ್ರಾರಂಭಗೊಳಿಸುವ ಪ್ರಣಾಲಿ 
ಇದೆ. ಈ ""ರಿಕಾರ್ಡ್‌ Fado” ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಕೇವಲ 
ಜ್ಞಾ ನಾರ್ಜನೆಯ ws ಶ್ಲೇಖನವೇ Sud ಮನೋವೃತ್ತಿ 
ಗಳು, ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿ $,2,8 ವಿಶೇಷತೆಗಳು, ಸಮಾಜ ಸಂಬಂಧಿತ 
ಮತ್ತು ಇತರ ‘Dag ಕ್ರಿಯಾತ್ಮಕ ವಿಷಯಗಳ ಉಲ್ಲೇಖ 
ನವೂ ಆಗಿದೆ. ಒಟ್ಟಿ ನಲ್ಲಿ ಈ ""ರಿಕಾರ್ಡ್‌ ಫಾರಂ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ಯಾವ ಶ್ರೇಣಿಯಲ್ಲೂ ನಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗೆ 
ಸರ್ವಾಂಗೀಯ ಸುಜಾ ನವನ್ನು ಕೊಡಬಲ್ಲುದಾಗಿದೆ. 
ತರಗತಿಯ ಶಿಕ gv ಜಂ: ಈ Fedo ty, 
ತಯಾರು ES ಇಟ್ಟು ಕೊಳ್ಳ ಬಹುದು. ಇದು ಶಿಕ್ಷಕನ 
ಒಂದು €— ಕರ್ತವ್ಯವಾಗಿದೆ. ಶಿಕ್ಷಾರ್ಥಿಯ 
ಶಾಲಾ ಪರಿವರ್ತನದ ಪ್ರಮಾಣ ಪತ್ರವನ್ನು ಸಜ್ಜು 
ಗೊಳಿಸುವಾಗ ಮತ್ತು ವಾರ್ಷಿಕ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಯ ಸಮಯ 


ದಲ್ಲಿ ಈ “omar ಫಾರಂನ ಅತ್ಯವಶ್ಯಕತೆಯು 


ಇದಕ್ಕಾಗಿ ಅವರು ಸಾಮಾಜಿಕ 


ಕಂಡುಬರುತ್ತದೆ. ಇದರ ಆಧಾರದ ಮೇಲೆಯೇ ಅವರೆ 
ವಾಸ್ತವಿಕ ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯ ಪ್ರಮಾಣ ಪತ್ರ ತ್ರವನ್ನು ಒದಗಿಸ 
ಬೇಕು. 

ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯ ಎರಡನೆಯ ವಿಧಾನವೆಂದಕೆ 
ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗೆ ನಲ್ಲಾ ಅಂಕಿ ಅಂಶಗಳ ಒಂದು ಪಟ್ಟ 
ಯನ್ನು ಅವರ daw ತರಗತಿಯ ಕಾರ್ಯಗಳ 
ಇಡಬೇಕು. ಇನ್ನೊಂದು ಪಟ್ಟಿ ಸಿಯನ್ನು ಬಾಹ್ಯಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ 
ಗಾಗಿ ಇಡಬೇಕು. ರಾಧಾಕೃಷ್ಣನ್‌ ಸಮಿತಿಯವರೂ 
ಸಹ ಇದೇ ವಿಷಯವನ್ನೇ ಅನುಪೋದಿಸಿದ್ದಾರ. ಇದ 
ರಿಂದ ವಿದ್ಯಾ ಿರ್ಥಿಯು ವರ್ಷಪೂರ್ತಿಯ "eg, ಯನ 
ಕಾರ್ಯದಲ್ಲಿ ಕ $3; ಅಲ್ಲಜಿ usd 
ಕೊನೆಯಲ್ಲಿ” ಅವನಿಗೆ ಅಧ್ಯ ಯನದ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಆಧಿಕ ಕಾಲ 
ವಿನಿಯೋಗಿಸುವ ತೊಂದರೆಯೂ ತಪ್ಪುತ್ತದೆ. ಈ ರೀತಿ 
ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಭಯದ ವಿಷಯವು ಇರುವುದಿಲ್ಲ. ವಿದ್ಯಾ 
ರ್ಥಿಯೂ ಸಹೆ ವಾಸ್ತವವಾಗಿ ಉನ ಕೋನ್ಸುಖನಾಗು 
ವನು. 

ಉಚ್ಛೆ ಶ್ರೀಣಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಸೆಮಿನಾರ್‌ ಪದ್ಧತಿ ಹಾಗೂ 
ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯರ ಮಾರ್ಗದರ್ಶನದಲ್ಲಿ ಫೆಸ್ತಕ ಪಠಣ 
ಪದ್ಧತಿಯೂ ಸಹ ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯ ಲೋಪ ದೋಷ 
ಗಳನ್ನು ದೂರೀಕರಿಸಲು ಸಹಾಯಕ ಸಿದ್ಧ ವಾಗುವುದು. 
ಈ ರೀತಿಯ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ಜೊತೆ ಜೊತೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಮೂ 
ನಿರೂಪಣ ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯು ಸಂಯುಕ್ತ ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರ 'ಅಮೆರಿಕದಲ್ಲಿ 
ಬಹಳ ಪ್ರಚಲಿತವಾಗಿದೆ. ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ಈಗ ಸೆಮಿನಾರ್‌ 
ಪದ್ಧ Ae ಕೂಡ ಸಾಕಷ್ಟು ಪ್ರಚಲಿತವಾಗಿದೆ. 
ಪುಸ್ತ ಸ್ತಕಾಧ್ಯಯನ ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ಬ ರ್ಥಿಗಳು ಕೆಲವು 
ನಿಶ್ಚಿತ ಪುಸ್ತಕಗಳ ಅಥವಾ ಲೇಖನಗಳ ಅಧ್ಯ ಯನವನ್ನು 
EER d ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿ ಗಾಗ 
ಈ ಪದ ಸತಿಯನ್ನು ಪ್ರಥಮ, ಮಧ್ಯ ಮ ಶಾಲೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ 
ಆರಂಭಿಸಲಾಗದಿದ್ದ ಕೂ ವಿಶ್ವವಿದ್ಯಾನಿಲಯಗಳ್ಲಿ ಸುಲಭ 
ವಾಗಿ ಈ ಸದ ಸತಿಯನ್ನು ಪ್ರಾರಂಭಿಸಬಹುದು. 

ವಿನೇಚನಾತ ಕ ಸರೀಕ್ಷಾ, ಸದ್ಧ 809 ಸುಧಾರಣೆ 
ಗಾಗಿ ರಾಧಾಕೃ E AC ಸಮಿತಿಯವರು ಬಾಹ್ಯ, 243, 

ಸತ್ವ ಮೂಲಿತವಾಗಿರುವ ವ್ಯವಹಾರಿಕ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ ಕ್ಲಿಯನೇಕೆ 
ಅತ್ಯಧಿಕ ಪ್ರಭಾವವನ್ನು na à. ಆದಾಗ್ಯೂ ಇದ 
ಕೊಂದಿಗೆ ವರ್ಣನಾತ್ಮಕ ಲೇಖನ ಪದ್ಧ ಸತಿಯನ್ನೂ ಸಹ 
ಸೇರಿಸಲಾಗಿದೆ. `ಈ ರೀತಿಯ ಪದ್ಧ acis ಮಾಧ್ಯ ಮಿಕ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಪದ್ಧತಿಗೆ ಹೆಚ್ಚು ಲಾಭಕಾರಿಯಾಗಿದೆಯಲ್ಲದೆ 
ಉಚ್ಛ ತರೆಗತಿಯಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ಸಹ ಇದಕ್ಕೆ ಉಚಿತ ಸಾನ 
nd. ಉಚ್ಛ ತರಗತಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ತರ್ಕಶಕ್ತಿ, ಜಲೋಚನಾಶ್ಮಕ 
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ದೃಷ್ಟಿಕೋನ ಮತ್ತು ಸೃಜನಾತ್ಮಕ Beers ಶಕ್ತಿಯ 
ವಿಕಾಸದ ಅವಶ್ಯಕತೆ ಇದೆ. ವಾಸ್ತವವಾಗಿ ಪೂರ್ಣ 
ವ್ಯವಹಾರ ಪದ್ಧತಿ ಅಥವಾ ವರ್ಣನಾತ್ಮಕ ಪರೀಕ್ಷಾ 
ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯು ಸರಿಯಲ್ಲ. ನಾವು ಇವುಗಳ ಮಧ್ಯಮ 
ಮಾರ್ಗ ಒಂದನ್ನು ಹುಡುಕಬೇಕು ಮತ್ತು ಸಾಕಷ್ಟು 
ಸಂಕ್ಷಿಪ್ತ ಮತ್ತು ಬೌದ್ಧಿಕ ಉತ್ತರಗಳನ್ನು ಕೊಡಬನು 
ದಾದಪ Tt ಗಳನ್ನೇ ಸಿದ್ಧ ಗೊಳಿಸಬೇಕು. 
ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗೆ ವಿಶ್ವ ಕೈವೆದ್ಯಾನಿಲಯದಲ್ಲಿ ಕೇವಲ 
ಅವರು ಪಡೆದಿರುವ ಅಂಕಿ ಅಂಶಗಳ ಮೇಲೆಯೇ end 
ಅವರ ಹೈಸ್ಕೂಲಿನ " ರಿಕಾರ್ಡ್‌ ಫಾರಂ? ಮೇಲೆಯೂ 
ಗಮನ ಕೊಡಬೇಕು... ಇದರಿಂದ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ 
ಸಂಪೂರ್ಣ ನಸೈಜಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯು ತಿಳಿದುಬರುತ್ತದೆ. 
ಈ ಕ್ರಮದಲ್ಲಿ ಸರ್ಕಾರವು "ಡಿಗ್ರಿ' ಅಥವ ಪ್ರಮಾಣ 
ಸತ್ರಗಳ ಮೇಲೆ ಮಹತ್ತರ ಮಹತ್ವವನ್ನು ಕೊಡಜಿ 
ರಾಧಾಕೃಷ್ಣನ್‌ ಸಮಿತಿಯವರು ಸಲಹೆ ಮಾಡಿರುವ 
ವಿಶಿಷ್ಟ ಸರೀಕ್ಷೆಗಳನ್ನಿಡುವುದು ಸೂಕ್ತವೆನಿಸುತ್ತದೆ. 
ಅಮೆರಿಕದಲ್ಲಿನ ಪರೀಕ್ಸಾ ಪದ್ಧತಿ. ಅಮೆರಿಕದಲ್ಲಿ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಕನೇ ಸ್ವತಃ ಪ್ರಶ್ನಪತ್ರಗಳನ್ನು ಸರಿಶೀಲಿಸುತ್ತಾನೆ. 
ಅಧ್ಯಯನ ಪದ್ಧ ತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ಅವರಿಗೆ ತಮ್ಮ ಅವಶ್ಯಕತೆಗನು 
ಸಾರ ಪರಿವರ್ತಿಸುವ ಅಧಿಕಾರವು ಇರುತ್ತದೆ; ಅಲ್ಲದೆ 
ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯ ಪ್ರಮಾಣವನ್ನೂ ಅವರೇ 
ನಿರ್ಧರಿಸುತ್ತಾರೆ. ಅವರು ವರ್ಷದಲ್ಲಿ ಎರಡು ಬಾರಿ 
ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ ನಡೆಸುತ್ತಾರೆ. ಒಂದು ವರ್ಷದ ಮಧ್ಯದಲ್ಲಿ, 
ಮತ್ತೊ ಂದು ವರ್ಷಾಂತ್ಯ ದಲ್ಲಿ, ಈ ಎರಡೂ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಗಳ 
ಆಧಾರದ ಮೇಲೆ ಯೋಗ್ಯ ತೆಯ ಅಂತಿನು ces 
ವನ್ನು ಕೈಕೊಳ್ಳ EOM ತರಗತಿಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ವಿದ್ಯಾ a OF 
ಗಳ ಅಧಿಕ ಸಂಖ್ಯೆ ಕೈಯನ್ನು ಪರಿಗಣಿಸುತ್ತಾ ಟ್ಯೂಟೋರ 
ಯಲ್‌ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯ ಮೇಲೆ ಯಾವ ಪ್ರಭಾವವನ್ನೂ 
ಬೀರುವುದಿಲ್ಲ. ಆದಾಗ್ಯೂ ಆಗಾಗ್ಯೆ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಬಗ್ಗೆ 
ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿಗತ ಗಮನವನ್ನು ಕೊಡಲಾಗುವುದು. ಸಾಮಯಿಕ 
ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆ ಮತ್ತು ಅಂತಿಮ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಯ ಸಮುಚ್ಚಯ 


ಸಮ್ಮಿಲನದಿಂದ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಯ ವಾಸ್ತವಿಕ ಯೋಗ್ಯತೆಯ "| 
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ನಿರ್ಣಯವನ್ನು ನಿಶ್ಚಯಿಸುವರು. ಇದರ ಪರಿಣಾಮ 
ಫಲವಾಗಿ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳು ಕೇವಲ ಬಾಯಿಪಾಠಮಾಡಿ 
ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಕೇರ್ಗಡೆಯಾಗಲು ಉಪಯೋಗಿಸುವ 
ಸರ್ವಶಕ್ತಿಯ ವ್ಯಯವು ಸ್ವಲ್ಪ ಕಡಿಮೆಯಾಗುವುದೇ 
ಅಲ್ಲದೆ ವರ್ಷಪೂರ್ತಿ ತನ್ನ ಕಾರ್ಯದಲ್ಲಿ ನಿರತನಾಗಿರಲು 
ಅನುವಾಗುವುದು. ಇದರಿಂದ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕ ಮತ್ತು ಶಿಕ್ಸಾರ್ಥಿಯ 
ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿಗತ ಸಂಬಂಧವೂ ಚೆನ್ನಾಗಿರುತ್ತದೆ. ನಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿ 
ಗಳಿಗೆ ಶಿಕ್ಷಕರ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಸಮ್ಮಾನ ವೃದ್ಧಿಯಾಗುವುದು. 
ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿತ್ವದ ಸತ್ವವು ಉನ್ನತ ಮತ್ತು ವಿಕಸಿತವಾಗುವುದು. 
ಮೇಲ್ಕಂಡ ವಿಷಯದೊಂದಿಗೆ ಸಂಬಂಧಿತವಾದ 
ಇನ್ನೊಂದು ಸುಧಾರಣೆಯೂ ಸಹ ಆಗಬೇಕಾಗಿದೆ. 
ಅಧ್ಯಯನಮಾಡಿರುವ ಸಂಪೂರ್ಣ ವಿಷಯಗಳ 
ಸಾಮೂಹಿಕ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಯ ನೋವು ಮತ್ತೆ ಕಾಣಿಸ 
ಕೂಡದು. ಅಂದರೆ ಪ್ರತ್ಯೇಕ ವಿಷಯದ ಪಠ್ಯಕ್ರಮ 
ವನ್ನು ಸಮಾಶ್ರಿಗೊಳಿಸಿದನಂತರೆ ವಿದ್ಯಾ ಿರ್ಥಿಯನ್ನು 
ಆ ವಿಷಯದ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಪರೀಕ್ಷಿಸಬೇಕು. ಅದರಲ್ಲಿ ಉತ್ತೀರ್ಣ 
ನಾದನಂತರ ಮತ್ತೆ CE ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಸರೀಕ್ಷಿಸಬಾರದು. 
"ಡಿಗ್ರಿ' ತರಗತಿಗಳ ಮೂಲ್ಕಾ ೦ಕನಕ್ಸಾಗಿ pre 
© ಯೊನಿಟ್‌ ಸಿಸ್ಟಂ” ರೂಢಿಯಲ್ಲಿದೆ. ಅಂದರೆ ಪ್ರತಿ 
ಯೊಂದು ಕೋರ್ಸಿನ mower, ಸ್ಯಾಂಕನವೂ ಅವುಗಳ 
ವಿಭಿನ್ನ ಯೂನಿಟ್ಸಿನ ಪರೀಕ್ಷೆಯ ಮುಖಾಂತರ ಪ್ರಥಮ 
ದಲ್ಲೇ ಮುಗಿದಿರುತ್ತದೆ. 'ೆವರ್ಷಾಂತ್ಯದವರೆಗೆ wand 
ಭಾಗವು ಕ್ರಮೇಣ ಕಡಿಮೆಯಾಗುತ್ತಾ ಹೋಗ್ಗುತ್ತದೆ. 
ಭಾರತದಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ಈ ಪದ್ದತಿಯು ಲಾಭಜಾಯಕ 
ವಾಗಬಲ್ಲದು. ಅಮೆರಿಕದಲ್ಲಿ ಒಂದುವೇಳೆ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಯು 
ಯಾವ ವಿಶೇಷ ಕೋರ್ಸಿನಲ್ಲಾ ದರೂ ಅನುತ್ತೀರ್ಣ 
ನಾದರೆ ಅವನು ಮತ್ತೆ ಅದನ್ನು ವ್ಯಾಸಂಗಮಾಡಬಲ್ಲನು 
ಅಥವಾ ತನ್ನ ಅಭಿರುಚಿ da: ಸೋಗೆ ೈತೆಗನುಸಾರ 
ವಾಗಿ ಅದನ್ನು ಬದಲಾಯಿಸಿ ಕೊಳ್ಳ ಬಲ್ಲನು” ಭಾರತ 
ದಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ಇದೇ ರೀತಿಯ Ad ನಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿ 

ಗಳಿಗೆ ಉಪಯೋಗ ಸಿದ್ದ ಸ್ಸವಾಗುವುದು. 
— (ಅನುವಾದ) 
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Our “ Paint” will renew your Old Wall Black Boards 


After making series of experiments and 
Chemical research, we proudly proclaim its 
Success in producing * Scientific Wall 
Black Board Paint”. v 


This Scientific Paint can now success- 
fully cater the needs of Black Board using 
world as it is guaranteedly fast and losts 
long. It makes ihe surface smooth but 
non-glossy or reflective as it evenly spread 


and thus gives new get-up to Old Wall 
Black Boards. 


One Gallon Paint can cover 300 
Square Feet area and it is available in 
1, 4 & 1 Gallon Tins. 


For full particulars please write to: 


MEGH SLATE FACTORY (Private) LTD, 


- POST BOX No. 24, 
BARAMATI (Poona), INDIA. 
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